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NOTE 

I have to acknowledge the obligations under which I am to the 
under-mentioned writers : (z) Orme's History of India ; (3) Cam- 
bridge's Account qf ihe War in India, containing the Journal of 
Colonel Stringer Lawrence ; (3) The Abb^ Guyon's History qf the 
East Indies, 1757 ; (4) The Memoirs of Dupleiz, and of Labour- 
donnais, and a contemporary Memoir of Lallj ; (5) Laude's Le Siege 
de Pondichery en 1748, containing the Journal of Bangapoul^ ; and 
many modem works. I have also with me information which 
I gathered from Pondichery and Chandamagar, relating to the 
events here recorded, during my service in India. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introductory 

'The immense riches,' wrote the AbW Guy on in 
1774, 'which the Portuguese, the English, and the 
Dutch had drawn from the East Indies, invited the 
French to follow them in those remote and unknown 
countries, in order to partake of the advantages of 
which commerce was there productive.' For many 
years, indeed, the 'invitation,' as the Abb^ calls it, 
had dangled before the French people. For many 
years they had failed successfully to respond to it. 
In vain had Francis I in 1537 and 1543, and Henry III 
in 1578, exhorted their subjects to make long voyages. 
As these exhortations were unaccompanied by any 
promise of a State subsidy, as had been similar offers 
in the three countries which preceded France in the 
race for the commerce of the East, they produced no 
effect whatever. Nor was it till 1615 that a Com- 
pany, which four years previously had obtained from 
Louis Xin letters patent for the monopoly of the 
Eastern trade for twelve years, stimulated by two 
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inurchantH of llouon, MM. MuiHAon and Oaniii, modo a 
bofjiuning by doHpaloliing two vohnoIh to tho Indian 
Oooan. 

Tho vobhoIm o(][nippod and doiipatotiod >)y tluH 
Oonipany touolmd indood at MarlagaHoar, but did not 
touch India. Dut tlio account tlicy brou|j;ht homo of 
tho riol)(!H of Madagancar fltinmhitcd to a certain 
oxtont tho Hpirit of cntorpriHO among tho ]>ubltc, and 
to a Htill grnatnr dogroo in tho ruling oirchs then 
diroctod by tho illuNtriouH lUohoU(^u. On tho a4th of 
•lums 164a, that oniinont HtatoHnian gi'antod to a now 
(Company tho oxcIuHivo privilogo of Hottling ooh)ni<^H 
in Madagancar and tho adjac(ait inhindH, and taking 
poHHOHHion of thorn in th<» natno of tlio King of Franco. 
Hicholiou diod in l)oconit)or of tho Hatno year, and 
LouiH XIIT in May of tlio yoar following. But tho 
i<loa had takon root, and on tho aotli of Hoptonibor, 
1643, tho Council of llogcncy conflrniod tho privilcgim 
of the now (company. 

Itfl HUCOOHN waH but moderate. Tho Company did 
indoo<l oilect a Hottlemont on MmlagaNcar, and ovory 
year of itH oxiHtenoo it doRpatctiod tliithor at loaMt one 
ivell-froightod trading vohhoI. For a time tho pro- 
])rietorM hoped. Tho lU'rival of one Hhip laden with 
yellow Aandal-wood, liiden, aloo-w(Sod, and gumH, and 
of anotlujr bringing twc^niy-livo tonH of roek-cryNtal, 
kept up their HpiritH. Hut thoHo were only traimient 
HuciUiNNOH, which were far from counter-balancing tho 
loHHim MUHtainod by wrecks and tho iuHalubrity of tlio 
climate. When, therefore, tlio twenty yearn for which 
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exclusive rights had been granted to it expired, the 
Company did not ask for a renewal of its privileges. 

Its place, however, was at once occupied by a 
famous nobleman, who had won by his services in the 
field a dukedom and the b&ton of a Marshal of 
France. This was the Duke de la Meilleraye. He 
threw into the scheme all the ai'dour of his nature, 
but without success, and when he died in February, 
1664, after ten years of commercial enterprise, he left 
behind him a record of failure. 

At this crisis France was well served by the states- 
man whom Mazarin, in his dying moments ^^ had 
recommended to Louis XIV as his successor. The 
fertile mind of Colbert recognised not only the 
advantage but the necessity of pushing colonial 
enterprise. He had noticed with the deepest interest 
the success of England, Holland, and Portugal in that 
field. Why, he asked himseK, should France fail 
where those powers had shown that it required but 
good direction to ensure success? In 1664, then, the 
very year that the death of the Duke de la Meilleraye 
had left the field open, he constituted a Company with 
a capital of fifteen million francs and a concession for 
exclusive trading for fifty years. So far he followed, 
on a larger scale, the lines on which his predecessors 
had marched. But his genius recognised that some- 
thing more was necessary. He saw that the preceding 
French companies had failed because they had not 

^ ' Sire, je tous dois tout ; mais je orois m'acquitter en quelque 
sorte envers votre Majesty en lui donnant Colbert.' 
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had tho backing wtiicb )m<l madu tho suooorh of tbo 
rivals of Franco. Ho thoroforo, to innuro thorn againHt 
tho ]()0H(m which uuIomn provided for might dishoarton 
tho propriotorH, oonoodod to tho Company an advanoo 
of throo niillionH of franoM, and chargod ttio Stato with 
all tlio loNMOM it might Huftbr during tho flrnt ton yoarn 
of itfi oxiNitonco. In order, moroovor, to induco tho 
nobility to partioipato in tho Nchumo, I^ouis XIV, at 
tho inntanco of bin miniHtor, jmhuucI an odict declaring 
that it wa» not derogatory to tho nobility to take 
part in commerce wltli tho IndieH. 'J'lmt, moroovor, 
ho might tho ntoro certainly obtain tho nocoMHary 
BubHcriptionH, (Jolbort inHortod a claufto in the articloH 
by which foroignorn wore invited to Hulmcribo to tho 
fundH of tho Company, and wore prontinod lottery of 
naturaliHation, froo of aity formality, provided that 
any of them should tubNcribo to tho extent of ten 
thouHand iVancH. Anotlior clauMo provided that tho 
directors of tho Company should bo chosen exclusively 
from tho mercantile class, inclusive of foreign nter- 
chants, on tho conditions regarding tho latter, that 
their money-interest in tho (/onipany should bo con- 
siderable, and that thoy and their families should 
reside in France. Tho statutes of tho Company are 
forty-soven in number. They assure to the Company 
full power and jurisdiction over Madagascar aitd all 
the territories its servants might conquer or occupy, 
and they contain a promise t^) defend those places 
against a foreign onemy with all tho force of Franco. 
Tho ordiimnce was dated AugUNt, 1664, and was 
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registered in the parliament in September. Before, 
however, that registration had taken place, the King, 
on his own authority, had given an order on the 
royal treasury for three hundred thousand firancs, to 
be paid into the coffers of the Company. 

The wise provisions of the Minister met with suc- 
cess. The money came in rapidly, and in March of 
the following year (1665), four ships of the new 
Company, partly armed as ships of war, and carrying 
520 men^ sailed from Brest for Madagascar. The 
idea of the Company was to establish on that island 
a settlement which should serve as a half-way house 
to India. To this end they offered all sorts of induce- 
ments to adventurous natures. They affixed to the 
walls of the principal cities and towns of France 
notices wherein they declared that they had resolved 
to make those who settled in the Colony proprietors 
of as much land as they, their families, and their 
servants could till. These notices contained a glowing 
description of the lie Dauphine — ^for such was the 
new name given to Madagascar — stating that the 
climate was ' very temperate,' that * two-thirds of the 
year are like spring;' that 'the other third is not 
hotter than the summer of France ;' that people lived 
there * to the age of a hundred, and even of a hundred 
and twenty ;' that * fruits were good and plentiful ; ' 
that there were 'quantities of oxen, cows, goats, 
hogs, and other cattle ;' that there were ' gold, silver, 
lead, cotton, wax, sugar, tobacco, black and white 
pepper, ebony, dyeing-wood of all sorts,' and other 
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morohandiso ; and that it wa» not ovon nooossary 
that tho Hottlor Hhould himsolf work to obtain all 
those thingH. All that was roquirod of him was to 
set to work tho nogrooH, 'who aro docile, obedient, 
and NubmiHHive/ to gain all that ho required. Prob- 
ably a doHoription more glowing of an island, but one 
small extremity of which ha<l been explored, was 
never forced on the attention of any people. 

But in Hpite of these glowing pictures, the colony at 
Madagascar, as I shall continue to call the island, did 
not i)rosi>er. The adventurers who accepted service 
under the Company found tliat tho natives, far from 
being willing to work for them, were actually hostile; 
that the climate was not only far hotter than that of 
Franco, })Ut at certain seasons was actually deadly ; 
that the soil was <mly moderately fertile ; an<l that 
many of the richer merchaTidise promised in the 
notices existed only in the fertile imaginations of 
those who had drawn them. After many years of 
striving against the natives and the climate, thc^ 
colonists who survived packed up their househoM 
goods, and migrated to the neighbouring islands of 
France and Bourbon, which, discovered and aban- 
doned by tho Portuguese, occupied and a})audoned by 
tho Dutch, and then nominally taken i)Ossession 
of by France (1649), had remained unoccupied by 
Europeans until J 672. In that year the baflled 
colonists of Madagascar, inconsiderable in number, 
took possession of them, and fonned there the nucleus 
oi' a settlement which was one day to be powerful. 
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But the attempts made to colonise Madagascar 
had not exhausted all the resources of the French 
Company. Colbert had recognised that the special 
requirement to ensure success was a man. Hitherto 
the chiefs of the exploring expeditions had been 
mere machines. He wanted a man who could think 
and act for himself, who had a brain to devise and 
a strong will to execute his daring plans, and who 
should be, at the same time, patient, laborious, and 
stedfast. Such a man he believed he had found in 
1666 in Francis Caron. Caron, though of French 
origin, had been bom in Holland, and had risen to 
a high rank in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company. He was a seK-made man who had risen 
by force of character, and who, on being refused by 
his masters a post of the highest importance in 
Batavia, had resigned all his appointments, and ten- 
dered his services to Colbert. Colbert accepted them 
with alacrity, nominated him Director-Greneral of 
French commerce in India, and despatched him with 
a new expedition to the Indian seas at the beginning 
of 1667. 

Caron touched at Madagascar. He found the 
colonists there in a condition so deplorable, that 
recognising the place to be impossible for the pur- 
poses for which it had been originally destined^ he 
did not waste his time there, but pushed on for 
India. On December 24th of the same year he 
touched at Cochin, proceeded thence to Surat, and 
established there the first French factory in India* 
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(Jaron had l>rou((ht with liim a Porfiian oallod Moroara, 
in the hopo of being able to oominuiuoato through 
him with tlto naiivo rtilorn of the adjoining torritorioH. 
He at onoo oyni)loy()d Moroara on thin Horvioo ; Hont 
him to tho court of the King of Goloonda with a 
roqucHt that ho might bo granUul all tho tradingprivi-' 
IcguN concodod to foreign nationH, and tlmt ho might 
bo allowed to eHia})liHh a Rettlement at the town of 
MaNulipatam. Whilnt Meroara waH on tluH miHHion 
(y^aron buHied hinmelf at Hurat, and Hont thenoe to 
MadagaHoar a valuable cargo. Tlio newM of thici 
HUCCCMH wan received with enthuniaHm in Franco, 
an<l liouis conferred upon Oaron tho riband of 
Ht. Michael. 

Meanwhile (Wonn agent, Mercara, had obtained 
all tliat ho aHked for at (Jolconda. He bad the usual 
diiHcultie» to contend with, but hin knowle<1ge of 
the Oriental character enabled him to surmount them, 
and on December ,5, 1 669, he olitained a firman which 
permitted the French Company to trade without 
import or export duties in the King's dominions, 
and a license to establish a factoiy at Masulipatam. 
Tlutber Mercara proceeded. 

Great as was (Jaron in many things, he yet pos- 
sessed one fatal quality — a (paality which, it would 
Hcemi has deep root in France, for in all her wars 
no (lUfility has interfered ho much with the success 
which, without it, was attainable. This quality is 
jealotisy of the success of others. Meroara's happy 
negotiations witli the King of Oolconda, instead of 
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filling the heart of Caron with joy, aroused only envy. 
He displayed this feeling in so marked a manner, 
that, after vainly endeavouring to subdue it, Mercara 
embarked with his adherents on board a French vessel 
and sailed to Java. He transmitted at the same time 
•his correspondence with Caron to Colbert, who a little 
later cleared him from the charges brought against 
him by Caron. 

Meanwhile Caron^ great as an organiser, had. repre- 
sented to Colbert that it would be largely to the 
interests of France if he were allowed to take pos- 
session of the island of Ceylon, then partially occupied 
by the Dutch, to serve at once as a 'pcmA d^appui 
and a point of departure for French enterprise against 
India. He told the Minister that his agents had 
sounded, and had obtained the approval of, the King 
of Candy to such an expedition. Colbert accepted 
the idea, and despatched a squadron under Lahaye, 
a man unfortunately of but mediocre ability, to 
co-operate with Caron. The two commanders made 
their first attempt on Point de Galle in the winter 
of 1672. But here the Dutch were in force, and 
the attack was repulsed. The Frenchmen were more 
fortunate at Trink&malf, which they took and garri- 
soned. But hardly had they accomplished this when 
a Dutch fleet of superior force hove in sight. Lahaye, 
despairing of success, sailed northward, and whilst 
the Dutchmen were engaged in recovering Trink&mali, 
anchored before St. Thomd, a little settlement near 
Madras, originally occupied by the Portuguese, but 
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at tho moment by tho Dutch. Lahayo ttormod it 
with tho loHM of only flvo mon. 

It haH over boon tho miHfortuno of tho Bovoral 
Qovornmentii which have borno sway in Franco that 
thoy havo judged abnont entirely by roHultn. Into 
tho flpringd of action of their agent, of the renourooii 
at hiH disposal, of tho mode in which he has availed 
himself of thoso rosourcns, thoy are not careful to 
inquire. Tho ronult is what tluy look at, and ' if 
that is unfortunate, tho agent is ma<le tho scapegoat. 
Thus it was with Caron. Tho enterprise against 
Ooybn, from which so much had boon hoped, had 
failod, for tho relieving Dutoh fleet had retaken 
TrinkAmali, and had made prisoners of the garrison. 
Tho solitary results of a largo expenditure of money 
and men wore tho sotilomont at Masulipatam, won 
by tho dexterity of Moroara, and St. Thomd, of which 
but little was known. Tho Directors of tho (Company 
urged then on tho Minister the recall of Caron. Caron 
was, not exactly recalled, but ordered in coTiiplitnontary 
terms, oovoring other designs, to return to Franee 
He set out accordingly, and ha<l already passed 
Gibraltar whon ho learned from a stray vessel that 
he was doomed. Ho altered his course acoor<lingly, 
and made for Jiisbon. But, as ho entered the Tagus, 
his ship struok on a rock, and almost immediately 
foundered. Tho only survivor of tho disaster was 
ono of tho sons of (Jaron. 

The departure of Caron for Europe had left tho 
affairs of tho Company in the hands of M M. Lahayo 
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and Baxon. To these gentlemen the actual position 
seemed full of danger. They could scarcely doubt 
that the Dutch, whose naval preponderance on the 
coast had enabled them to recover Trinkfimali, would 
take instant measures to retake St. Thomd To be 
provided with a territory, the possession of which no 
European power could contest, they directed the 
officer next to them in authority, M. Francis Martin, 
who had been the trusted lieutenant of Caron, and 
whose remarkable abilities had conciliated tlieir 
esteem, to arrange with one of the native princes for 
the cession of a piece of land on which they might 
build, and which, fortified with care, might become 
the head-quarters of the French possessions on the 
eastern coast of Southern India. 

Martin at once entered into negotiations with Sher 
Kh&n Lodi, the governor of the possessions of 
the King of Bijfipur in the Eam&tik, and finally 
was allowed to purchase a plot of land on the 
sea-coast, in the south Arkdt division, comprising 
an area of 113 square miles, and the districts known 
as Puducherf, Yillanur, and B&hur. The village of 
Fuducheri, which gave its name to the territories, 
and which, by universal acceptance, is now caUed 
Fondichery, was eighty-six miles to the south-south- 
west of the English settlement of Madras. The 
purchase concluded and ratified, Martin returned to 
St. Thom^ to report his success to his superiors. 
He found the place blockaded by the Dytch fleet on 
the side of the sea, and besieged by the troops of 

B 
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tho King of Oolconda on tho land Mido. Tho gani- 
Non, 600 Htrong, dorondocl thoinHoIvoH onorgnbioally 
for etonio titrio, l)ut want of provimonH Moon forcod 
thoir loadorH to tntat. Tho tonnH thoy olitainod 
wore juHt Htidi aH thoy want<«l. Tho garrmon woro 
allowod to (|t]it tho placo with all tlio honours of 
war, an<l to procood whittior they uiigltt chooHo. 
Thoy irntnodiatidy ovaotiatc^d tho jdaco, and whilst 
tlio l)ulk of thoni, hwl l)y I.ahay(^ and Haron, n^tumod 
to Surat, Monio Hixty, lod by tho on<'rgotio Martin, 
procc(idod to tako jjOHMOHHion of tho nc^w t<^rritory 
acquinjd Houtli of tho riv(^r (Jok^roon. Th(»y roaohod 
it in tho month of April, 1674. 

Thus did KranoiH Martin fotind tlio Fnitich India 
which, a littlo lator, was to content tho^miproniacy 
ovor tho ontiro Houthorn pcninmila with tho KngliHh. 
Ho was a Tnan of raro ca])aoity. I to know how to 
command, how to oncourag(s how to irmpiro, how to 
govom. HIh firnt diiliouHii'H woro groat. II0 and 
tho Hixty mon with him oormtitutcd a Hmall colony of 
foroignoi'H in a tiow cotnitry, dopondont to a groat 
dogroo on tho good-will of tho nativcH, and nhut out 
from all communication with Kuro])0 by tho Dutch 
fleet oruining ofl'tho conHt. The village of rondiehory, 
where IM'^i'tiTi had oHtabliHhod his Iioad-quartors, waH 
Hmall, and, an far an accommodation for KuropoanH 
waH concerned, almolutt^ly <lcHtitute. On tho other 
hand, its ponition loft nothing to bo denircd. It was 
ftheltered againnt the monHOon, waH (^any to fortify, 
extremely healthy, and conveniently nituated for 
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mercantile transactions with the interior. Martin's 
fii'st care was to obtain permission to build accommo^ 
dation for his men. Fortunately, he had a sufficiency 
of funds. In his dealings with the natives he displayed 
a tact which won their confidence and esteem. By 
degrees the Dutch blockade relaxed, and finally ceased 
altogether. Then vessels arrived from Europe. A 
trade in piece-goods was opened with the interior. 
Despite the wars of the native chiefs, the colony 
throve rapidly. By-and-by Martin obtained per- 
mission to enlist native soldiers for its protection. 
At the end of two years, he was able to inform the 
Company that he would send them annually goods to 
the value of at least 1,000,000 francs. 

The year following a crisis came. The famous 
Siv^ji invaded the Eamdtik, passed by Madras, took 
the strong fortress of Gingi, defeated Sher Kh4n Lodi 
in a pitched encounter, and threatened to annihilate 
the French on the pretext that they were allies of 
Sher KhAn. Martin was equal to the occasion. He 
despatched the valuables of the colonists to Madi*as, 
then employed a friendly native chief to represent to 
SivAji that he was willing to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Mardthfis, and to pay for the license 
to trade. Siv^ji accepted his submission, and left 
him undisturbed. In a few weeks the peril had 
passed. 

It would take too long to record the yeaily pro- 
gress of the little settlement. It must suffice to state 
that, thanks to the wise measures of the energetic 

B 2 
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and prudent man who Kovornod it, dotpite the nogloot 
of tlio (Company at Vtxv% it i)r()Hp()rod. Tho village 
wai gra<lually tranNfortiind into a handsome town 
with regular MtruotH. TliiH, too, whilNt receiving no 
increaMo of Kuropeann from home. On tho contrary, 
in 1689, tho Hixty Martin had brought with him ha<l 
dimininhod })y deatlm to thirty-nix. Thankn to the 
permiimion granted l^y the Mon of Hiv^{, regular forti- 
flcatiouH, laid out it Ih recorded by a (/apuchin monk, 
were at thiN ]ieriod added to the town. The settle- 
ment began to be talked about by the NailorN who 
vinited the coant an a place of great future imnniMc. 
Itn trafle increaned. The one thing it re([uire<l wan 
attention from home. 

The reputation it had ac<]uired became at length 
a cauHe of peril. In 1693, the Dutch, determined to 
root out the tradctrN of rival powerM, fitted out and 
dcHpatched to the In<lian Mean a fleet of nineteen 
sail of the line, having on board 1,500 infantry Ik)- 
Hides Nailors. It was the numt impOMing armament 
which IukI ever been deMpat(*bed to India. At the 
end of August, of the saute year, it appeared In^fore 
Pondichery. Tlie rc^sources of Martin were quite in- 
adequate to meet the threat<*mKl attack. Ho liad 
thirty-six Ktiropeans, from 300 to 400 drilled native 
troops, and six guns. IIowev<T, he ))repared for a 
vigorous defence. Hut the odds were too great. 
On the 6th of Heptemlier, after a resistance which 
had lasted twelve days, he was forced to demand a 
parley. The parley resulted two days later in a 
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capitulation, the terms of wbich stipulated that Mar- 
tin and his co-patriots should be shipped to Europe 
either that year or the beginning of the next Mean- 
while, they were allowed to march out with aU the 
honours of war. The native troops were simply dis- 
banded. 

Severe and apparently fatal as was this blow, it 
resulted favourably to the young settlement. Martin 
and his companions were despatched to France. The 
reception accorded to Martin there, alike by the King 
and the Directors, was cordial in the extreme. The 
latter then, appai*ently for the first time, appreciated 
the greatness of their agent's character. And when, 
four years after the capture (September ai, 1697), the 
peace of Ryswick restored Pondichery to France, 
Martin was re-appointed Governor, and was de- 
spatched thither with 200 regular troops, several 
engineers, a large supply of military stores, several 
heavy and field guns, and materials in abundance for 
the use of the settlement. 

Martin was now not only Governor of Pondichery ; 
by letters patent from the King, he was nominated, 
February, 1701, Director-General of all the French 
possessions in India. Those possessions included a 
small plot of ground, about six acres, at Masuli- 
patam, called the French Pata, acquired by Mercara ; 
of a decaying establishment of about eight acres at 
Surat, abandoned in 1714 ; of the settlement of Chan- 
damagar on the right bank of the Htigli, twenty-two 
miles from Calcutta, first occupied by a small body 
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of Fronchmon in 1676, and rnpfwldrly coded to thorn 
by iho Kmpuror Auran^zib in 168H ; and of six amall 
plots of ((round, ooniprining a total of about forty-Bix 
aoro0, at (^'aliotit, Dalanor, Dacca, Tatni, K&nimb&ssdr, 
and JogdiA. 

It wan unfortiinato that the failuroM at Madagascar 
ha<l dealt 00 har<lly with tho foiiunuH of the (Company 
that the DiroctorH woro unablo to extend to Martin 
the full support nocoHMary for the profitable dovelop- 
niont of the affairs of the French sutthanents in India. 
T)ut Martin coiKiuured the in)poHHi))lu, and when ho 
died on the 30th December, 1706, there were grouped 
round the riHing and proNperous town which gave its 
name to tlie colony 40,000 nativcm, whose prosperity 
doponded upon tho trade with France. Fn^nch in- 
fluence, moruover, was all-powerful with the native 
chiefs and princes in the vicinity. Martin had mado 
it a cardinal point of his policy to attach thosn 
chiefs and princos to the Fri^nch setilnmont by appeal- 
ing alike to their inti^rest and thoir self-love, two 
matters with regard to which they were {leculiarly 
sensitive. His succoss, therefore, far ft*om evoking 
»nvy or apprehension, produced only satisfaction and 
contentmont. Fronch good oflices were constantly 
employed to settle local disputes, and whon he died, 
the evidences of the esteem in which he had been hold 
were overwhelming. 

Eight years after the death of Martin, the fifty 
years* monopoly gninit^d by Louis XIV to the Oom- 
pany in 1664 expired, it had long been in a moribund 
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condition. Two years before the expiration of its 
Charter, its resources had been reduced to so low an 
ebb that it had been forced from want of means to 
transfer to some merchants of St. Malo its rights of 
trading to the East in consideration of an annual pay- 
ment. This destitution produced its natui*al effects in 
India. Debts which had been contracted at Surat 
remained unpaid, and although MM. Dulivier and 
Hubert, the immediate successors of Martin, con- 
tinued to administer the affairs of the settlement at 
Pondichery on the principles he had established, the 
falling off in the canying-trade reduced them to very 
great straits. Nor, after lingering painfully for ten 
years^ did there appear any reasonable chance of 
amendment. Indeed, just before the expiry of its 
Charter the friends of the Company had interest 
sufficient to procure the extension for ten years of its 
powers. This meant ten years more of atrophy. But 
in September of the year from which the continuation 
of the Charter dated (J715), Louis XIV died. The 
Kegency of the Duke of Orleans succeeded, and within 
a month of his accession to that high office, there ap- 
peared in Paris a young Scotchman whose soaring 
genius captivated for a few years the hearts of all 
classes, and whose schemes promised to impart new 
vitality to the world of commerce. 

France then possessed other territories beyond 
Europe, besides her small settlements in India. In 
1525 she had acquired Canada; in 1682 she had ex- 
plored and taken possession of Louisiana ; in August, 
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1717, Law formed and proBontod to tho pul)1io a Com- 
pany, called ttio ('oinpany of Uio Wcitty with a capital 
of 100,000,000 francH, to poHHeHH for twunty-four yoarH 
the eniiro monopoly of thu trade with Canada and 
LouiHiana, lie alh)wud this Hohomo to dan(;l(s before 
tho public for nearly two years, whilHt eiiga(;ed in 
thoHe Hpeculationn nearer home with which liiM name 
iu HO fatally connected. In May, 1719, however, ho 
took in hand the Hcheme of tlio Company of ilie Went, 
and perMuading tho Kegent to MuppriiBH by an edict 
the privilegeB of tho moribund (JompanioM of India 
and of Ohina, he tritnMferred all their imvilegOH, all 
their poBHCHHionH, all their lialiilitien, — in a word, the 
remnant of all tliat they had ac(iuired, and all that 
they owed,— to tho Company of the WcHt. Hy tho 
eleventli article of the edict, it wa« directed that tho 
Company nhould thenceforth bo Htyliul tho ' Company 
of tho IndicM,' and should asHumo tho arms of the 
Company of the WoHt. 

For a brief )>eri()d it soomod as though the new 
Company would achieve a brilliant succchh. ItH 
sliares speedily roso to a premium of 200 per cent. 
It purchased from tho Govomment for 4,020,000 
francs tho monopoly of tobacco, a purchase which 
was so profitable that it enable<l tliem to return 
an annual revenue of 8,000,000 francs, e({uivalent 
to eight per cent, of tho total capital of the (Com- 
pany as it was ilxed in 1725. But at last, and 
within a brief period, the crash came. In the summer 
of 1720 a panic set in. The shares fell to the lowest 
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depths. Everything foreboded a catastrophe. In 
the height of the crisis, the Directors of the Company 
of the Indies stepped forward with the offer to take 
up all the depreciated notes of the Boyal Bank, and 
^ extinguish them at the rate of 50,000,000 francs 
a monih for one year, provided its privileges were 
made perpetuaL The Government accepted the offer, 
and issued a decree dedaririg the privileges accorded 
to the Company of the Indies to be perpetual. 
Thenceforth the Company assumed the title of * Per- 
petual Company of the Indies.' 

But the change in its condition was not confined to 
the grant of perpetuity of privileges. In October of 
the same year the Government made a return to cash 
payments; dissolved the connection between the 
Company and the Boyal Bank; and enabled the 
former to reorganise itself on the footing of a com- 
mercial association independent of the State. On the 
retreat of Law, shortly afterwards, an inquiry took 
place — under the supervision of a Board appointed by 
the Government — into the affairs of the Company. 
The result of the investigations, cancellings, and 
changes effected by this Board was to leave the Com- 
pany (1723) a private commercial association, with a 
capital of 112,000,000 francs in 56,000 shares. Two 
years later the capital was reduced, by the cancella- 
tion of 5,000 shares, to 102,000,000. At this figure it 
remained. But of all the great privileges conceded 
to it by Law, such as the coining of money, the 
collection of the revenues of the State^ and others, 
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thoro romainod only tho monopoly of tobacco and tho 
grant of porpotuity. lu othnr roNpuctH it wan placed 
upon tlio footing of tho original (yoxnpany founded by 
Oollmrt in 1664, 

Muan while tho agentfi of the Company at Pondi« 
chery were exerting thenmelveH to maintain, with in- 
Nufllcient nteauN, the poNition acquired for the settle- 
ment by Martin. In 1718 M. de la ProvoMtifjre had 
Hucceeded Herbert. On hiH death in i^xx M. I^enoir, 
a man of ability and energy, ansumed the reiuH of 
ofllee. Then it wan that ailairH took a turn for the 
better. The (.*ompany fonned by Law had taken tho 
oarlioHt opportunity to <leNpatch to India three mor- 
ohantmen, richly la<len^ and thoNe arrived just an 
Lenoir aNHunted oillee. Their coming waM moHt op- 
portuno. The credit of the Hettlomeht waH at itn 
lowoit ebb. DoblH contracted at Hurat, and at the 
other small factoricH previounly nunitioned, were cry« 
ing loud agaiimt the Company. Iji the proiltn to be 
made from the cru*goeM of the new arrivals Lenoir, a 
prudent man, recogniMed the meauH of restoring tlie 
(>ompany*s credit. He UHe<l them for that purpose, 
Tho remedy, though great for tho moment, was but 
transitory in its etfects. The financial crash, and its 
conseiiuence to tho fortunes of the (company in Paris, 
reacted in In<lia. For the three years that followed 
no ships arrived from Europe. In 1723 the settle- 
ment was reduced to the direst straits. The local 
agents had neither money, nor merchandise, nor re- 
sources. Lenoir, too, ou the strength of the promise 
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made him on his assumption of office, that he should 
receive yearly shipments of goods, had entered into 
contracts with the native merchants for the supply of 
return cargoes. But for the confidence which had 
been nurtured by M^tin, and maintained by his suc- 
cessors, the outlook would have been ruinous indeed. 
As it was, the native merchtots, recognising that the 
fault did not lie with Lenoir, agreed to wait for 
better times. 

The process of reconstitution through which the 
Company passed in 1723 gave it renewed life. At 
the end of that year two ships arrived, and from that 
time to 1726 three or four ships came every year. 
From 1726 the progress was more rapid still. The 
results to the settlement were most beneficial. Some 
idea of it may be realised from the fact that in 
September 1729, and in January 1730, Lenoir was 
able to transmit to France merchandise to the value 
of 5,500,000 francs, a large amount in those days 
for a young settlement. With returning prosperity, 
came the embellishment of the town. Tasteful houses 
were erected, a college was built, gardens were laid 
out, a stately edifice for the accommodation of foreign 
envoys rose in its turn from the ground. At the 
same time, the convictions of Ihe natives were re- 
spected, for whilst other houses were cleared away, 
the pagodas and temples of the Hindus remained 
unmolested. 

The prosperity continued unbroken during the re- 
maining yeaj*s of the administration of Lenoir. But, 
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i>^ 1 73»'J» ^l^At <^f >1<) nion waM iiuooooc1ci<l by a Governor 
ill no nmpoct hiN inferior, probably, indood, oven inoro 
((ualiflod than ho wan to deal with the Mtato of civil 
war thon about to Muporvono Uiroughout tho length 
and breadth of the KarnAtik. Thii was M. lionoit 
Duiiiiui. 

M. Duinan hml entered the iK)rvioo of the Company 
foundcul by (Jolbert iihortly before itn extinction, in 
1713. lie waH then Mevonteen. At Pondichery, 
whither he proceeded immediately, he gave proofH of 
rare capacity, and, after a Htay there of nearly eight 
yearn, he wan tranHfeiTed to tho IhIo of France an<i 
Kourbon to a<ltniniHter aflairi in thoHe iNlandn. He 
held that ofllco tilt IT}S when he wan nominated to 
succeed Lenoir at Pondichery. HiN character was 
tliat of a prudent man, a lovor of peace, but renolute, 
jealouH of the honour and intercHtH of France, yot 
willing to act only when circuumtanceH Mhouhl in« 
dicate that Nuch action would bo beneficial. 

Dumas hail not been many months in India before 
circumstanceN arose which rc<iuired the dociNion of 
a man of action. The Nuw&lm of the KariiAtik 
had, since tlio invasion of Hiviljf, previously referred 
to, cultivated friendnhip with tho rulers of Pondi- 
chery. The actual Nuw&b, at tho time of tho arrival 
of M. Dumas, Dost All by name, had displayed more 
than an ordinary desire to cultivate intimate rolations 
with the new Governor. Dumas had not boon many 
months at his post before it occurred to him that 
ho might utilise this iHondsliip to obtain some 
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permanent advantage for the Company. Li return, 
then, for some slight services, he asked the Nuw&b to 
obtain from the Court of Delhi permission to coin 
money. This request was granted^ to the great mone- 
tary advantage and increase of prestige of the French. 
Two years later (1738), Dumas was tempted by an 
offer from the pretender to the throne of Tanjore to 
cede to him certain districts if the French Governor 
would lend him material aid for the recovery of his 
territories. It was indeed a tempting offer, for the 
districts offered were those which would give the 
French a hold on the sea-coast of Tanjore. To accede 
to it, however, would be to depart from the principle 
of strict neutrality in the quarrels of native princes 
hitherto pursued. But the risk, in the opinion of 
Dumas, was greatly outweighed by the advantages. 
He accepted then the offer; supplied the pretender 
with money, with gunpowder, and with warlike 
stores ; and received in return a grant of the town 
of K&rik&l, of the adjoining fort of Karkan-Garhf, 
and of ten villages depending upon them. The actual 
cession was dated February 14, 1739. 

The possession of this territory gave the French a 
footing in the kingdom of Tanjore, which enabled 
them to overshadow the influence of the Dutch, whose 
factory was at Nag&patnam, a few miles lower down 
the coast. The acquisition increased the power, the 
manner in which it had been acquired increased the 
influence^ of the Fondichery settlement. But, the year 
following, it seemed as though the fortunes of the 
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Hottlomont would he imporillod. At tho olofio of 1 739 
the Mar&tli&H, joalouH of Muhainmadan propondoranoo 
in Houthem Ituliai invadod the Karn&iik ; HiirpriHod 
(May 19, 1740) tho anny of Dcmt All at tho Daxnftl- 
ohori TaHH; and coniplctoly dofoat(Ml it. DoHt Alt, 
hiH Hcoond Hon, and ahnoHt all hiH chiof oflicc^rH, worn 
loft doad on tho iiold. Tho oataHtropho, ov(!rwhoItnir)f( 
in many roHpeotH au it Hooinod, Mcrvo<l to illuHtrato tho 
rogard and oonfldonco with which tlio foroiffnora at 
Pondiohory had inHpirod tho chiofH and landownorH of 
tho Karnfitik. With an unanimity winch wan not 
tho roHult of concert, thoHO tumo<l at once to Pondi- 
chery for protection. No other place oti tho (*.oaHt or 
in the interior offen^d to thoir interested oyoH ho cer- 
tain a protection. For dayH and dayn after the dofeat 
ha<l become known tho nativen of the mirrounding 
diiitrictH poured into Tondichery, brinf^ing with thorn 
their familioH and their valuabh^H. Five dayH aftor 
tho battlo tho widow of the nlain Nuwftb, her chil- 
dren, her dependentH, and an OHCort guarding \\i\v 
jowoIb and othor proporty, wore rocoived in ntato by 
M. Duman. 1'hat ])rudont man knew well that Huch 
an act might bring upon him tho wrath and the 
armioH of the Marfith/lH. But, ho argued, InddnoHH \h 
often prudonco. For Homo dayH proceding, and for 
many days to follow, ntoroH of grain had entonul and 
did enter tho town. In the fac/O of a gr<!at oriHiH 
Dumas had doliborately choHon tho line, which, if 
attended with gi'oat rink, promined him, nhould 
tho riBk bo succesHfully encountered, tho greatent 
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advantage. In the same spirit he granted the hos- 
pitality of Pondichery to the wife and daughter of 
Chanda S&hlb, the son-in-law of the late Nuw&b. 
He was glad that in the hour of imminent peril it 
should fall to the lot of France to afford protection 
to those who unquestionably would, on the retire- 
ment of the Mar&thfe, recover supreme power in the 
Eam&tik. 

He had reasoned justly. It is true that the Mar&th^ 
leader, incensed by the reception granted to the rela- 
tives of the late Nuwdb, and by the refusal of the 
French Governor to surrender them to his mercy, 
threatened to deal to Pondichery the fate of Bassein, 
then recently captured from the Portuguese ; that he 
detached a body of 16,000 troops to convert his threats 
into deeds ; that these troops captured and pillaged 
Porto Novo, thirty-two miles to the south of Pondi- 
chery, and Gudalar, belonging to the English, six- 
teen miles nearer to it; that they reached a point 
within five miles, of Pondichery itself. Thence their 
leader despatched an envoy to demand, on the penalty 
of dealing with it as he had dealt with Trichinopoly, 
then recently taken, the surrender of the town. 
Dumas, equal to the occasion, hid nothing from the 
envoy. He showed him his supplies, his foitifica- 
tions, his guns, his drilled Europeans, his drilled 
sipahis, and then told him that, so equipped, Pondi- 
chery would resist to the last. To show his friendly 
disposition, however, he gave to the envoy, as he 
departed, a present of ten bottles of Nantes cordials, 
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to be dolivorod to bis obiof. It would leom that tho 
wife of tbo obiof taiitod tboHO oordials, and inibitod 
upon obtaining more. Tbo Btonning of Pondiobory 
being recogniHcd an difllcult, tbo cbief detennined to 
proceed by way of negotiation. Tbo result wan tbat 
Dumai nta<lo biin a present of tbirty bottles in addi- 
tion, and be, withdrawing all bis demands, returned 
to Western India. 

In tbe interval Pondicbery bad received otber visitors, 
among tbem Hafdar All, son and suocossor of tbe late 
Nuw&b. This chief was so impressed by tbe conduct 
of M. Dumas, tliat on tbe departure of tbe Mar&tbds 
be increased tbe French territory by tbe cession of bind 
bringing a yearly revenue of 10,000 rui)ees. Tbe 
SubabdAr of the Deccan, tbe representative of tbe 
Mughal in Southern India, mai*ked bis appreciation of 
tbe conduct of M. Dumas by transmit*ting to him a 
letter of tluuiks and a dress of honour. Hafdar AH, 
besides tlie territory referred to, sent him the annour 
of bis deceased father, riclily a<lorned with gold and 
precious stones, together with three eU)pbauts, several 
horses, many swords and Jewelhxl weapons, and a 
letter of honour. The King of Delhi himself, Muham- 
mad Sh/lh, conferred upon him tbe title of Nuw&l) ; 
tho rank of (llommandor of 4,^500 horse, 3,000 of whom 
he was to be allowed to keep about bis person in 
times of i)eace, without being at charge for their 
maintenance. Dumas, always eager for the interests 
of France, and conscious how much the natives were 
impressed by the possession of such dignities, asked, 
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and obtained sanction, that these honours might be 
regarded as transferable to his successor. 

Before the crisis, the result of which I have just 
related; had occurred, Dumas had transmitted to 
France his request that he might be relieved at the 
first convenient opportunity. Towards its conclusion 
he received an intimation that the Court of Directors 
had accepted his resignation, and had nominated as his 
successor, M. Joseph Francis Dupleix^ then Intendant 
of Chandamagar. The new Governor arrived at Pon- 
dichery in October, 1741, took the oaths of Director- 
General of the French possessions in India, and de- 
clared himself to be the Nuwdb of the Mughal, and a 
Commander of 4,500 Horse. 

The records of the six years' administration of M. 
Dumas prove that he Was no unworthy successor to 
Francis Martin. He had displayed to a very high 
degree boldness, tact, prudence, and skill. He had 
greatly increased the prestige of the French, and had 
added considerably to their possessions. On the other 
hand, it has to be recollected that he accomplished 
these results by departing from the line of strict 
neutrality which Martin had laid down. He had the 
choice either to do that or to succumb. Probably, 
under the circumstances, Martin would have acted 
similarly. His prudent boldness had given the settle- 
ment a position which, in the crash of a decaying empire, 
might be improved to a degree till then undreamt of. 
Everything depended on the character of his successor. 
Dumas had clearly indicated the direction. He had 

c 
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Hocurod n^coj^niiion of Kronoli influonco an<l Fronch 
proMiigo. Wo havo now to nolo tho xrianner in which 
Duphsix turned to mUU groator acootint tho oppor- 
tunitici which nroMC from tho action of \Sa capable 
prodoooHHor. 



CHAPTER n 

The System of Dupleix 

Joseph Francis Dupleix was* bom at Landredes 
in 1697. From an early age he was destined by his 
father, who was Farmer-General and Director-General 
of the Company of the Indies \ tp a commercial career. 
To such a career the boy, who had displayed a strong 
inclination for the exact sciences, shewed a decided 
aversion. To cure him, his father sent him, at the 
age of seventeen, to sea. The result corresponded to 
his hopes. The young sailor returned from his voyages 
on the Atlantic and Indian oceans anxious to take a 
part in the world of enterprise and commerce, ready 
to bend himself to his father's wilL The father re- 
sponded by obtaining for him a high post in the 
service of the Company of the Indies at Pondichery. 
Dupleix joined his appointment in 1720. He soon 
came to the conclusion that it would be possible to 
make Pondicheiy the principal emporium of trade in 
southern India. The Governor, Lenoir, whilst recog- 
nising the feasibility of the plan, was deterred from 

* His full titles were : * 6cuyer, seigneur de Bacquencourt et de 
Mercin, seigneur des gardes Fauneville, La Bruy^re, etc, ^uyer 
ordinaire de la grande ^urie de sa Majesty, Fermier G^n^ral et 
Directeur G^n^ral de la Ck>nipagnie des Indes.' 

C 2 
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proMoonting it with vigour l)y tho poverty of th<j 
Mt^tilnifii^nt. Dupltux then ({avo in \\vs own pnrMon a 
priKttical proof how hiH plan, condnotod on a MyntoHt, 
triUHt load to fortuno. IIu omliArlcod in privato trado 
with thu interior— a practi<!u thon Hanotioni^l by tho 
nsguktioim of tho ( 'Otupany - and in a Hhort tinu) 
NU(utnn<l(id in ainitHNinff a «onHidora1)h) fortune). 

Thn ('hangfH in thn miUMtitution of tlio parnnt Conn 
pany at honus duly nottMl in thn procodinff chaptnr, 
had oauHod fricttiouH and miHundorHtandin^jH in tho 
Hottlotnont. Ah a oonnoquonoo of ono of thcHo Duploix 
wan (Dt^oonihnr, 1726) HUH])ondnd from hiH oiiicu) hy tho 
ordorH of tho DirootorH, and oilorod a fn^^ piiHHaffo to 
Franco. l)u|)loix doolinod to avail hintMolf of tho 
offor, hut roniainod at I'ondiohory whilHt ho appoalod 
affriiftHt tho unjuHt ordor. At tho ond of four yoai'H 
tho falNoncmH of tho chargoH proforrod affaiuHt him wan 
rooo|;niHod (H(^])tond)or 30, i7;)o), and tho ])irootorH, to 
componnato him for tho injuHtioo ho had HuflTorod, 
nominatod him, Hhortly aftorwardH, Intondant of 
( )handarnn|;(ar. Thithor, aooordingly, Duploix pro- 
ooodttd. 

How Chandarnagar had boon ocmipiod in 1676, and 
rogularly codod by tho Mughal Kmporor in 16HK, haH 
Imon Mtatocl in a proviouH pago. Hinoo that poriod tho 
hintory of tho littlo Hottlomont had not })o<^n a hintory 
of NUoooNN. Jt had Nufrorod, moro ovon than I'ontli- 
ohory, from tho povorty of tho (*ompany. Ktagnation 
had l)o(!omo tho rulo Uum'o. Tho (*ompany'H agontH, 
with no moanH, and littlo cnorgy, ha<l drifted into a 
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life of llo^^d lassitude. Their utmost endeavours 
were directed to surmount pressing emergencies. The 
place bore evidence of the want of enterprise of its 
occupants. It had a ruined and forlorn appearance. 
Its silent walls were overgrown with jungle. And 
whilst the swift stream of the Hugli carried past it 
merchandise from the interior intended for the rivals 
who. were converting the mud huts of Chatdnati 
into the substantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the 
landing-places of Chandarnagar were comparatively 
deserted. 

Such was Chandarnagar when Dupleix arrived 
there as Intendant in 1731. Decaying and lifeless 
though he found the place, he regarded its position 
with other feelings than those of anxiety and dismay. 
He saw that it had capabilities; that it might be 
made as prosperous as Chat&nati; that energy and 
prudence, directing capital, could accomplish results 
which would startle his sluggish colleagues. He set 
to work with a will j employed the fortune he had 
accumulated at Pondichery in the purchase of ships ; 
freighted cargoes; opened communications with the 
interior; induced native merchants to settle in the 
town. His compatriots, gained by his energy, joined 
him in the race for prosperity. He had room for all. 
To some he advanced money, others he took into 
partnership, all he encouraged. ChandM*nagar soon 
felt the effect of the master's hand. Four years after 
his arrival the settlement which, in 1731, had but 
half a dozen country-boats lying unemployed at the 
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lancling-placo, couM }>oa»t of «oine thirty or forty 
vmjsiAn^ »Tnal1 and largo^ at Moa, engaged in convoyiag 
ttiD products of Bengal to Joddo, to Mooha^to Bafirali, 
to Hurat, and to (/liina« Boforo ho loft, tho nunil>or had 
increased to Hcvonty. To produce »tich re»ult«, Duploix 
had opened conmiunicationM ivith the chief ptacoH in 
the int<?ri(;r, oven with Thibet. Tho resurrection of 
the Metth^inent gave the greatest Matinfaction in France, 
and it was the character of the man who had made 
possible such a revival, prosperous alike to tho settlers 
and their masters, that prompt<;d the Perpetual (com- 
pany of the Indies to nominate its Intendant successor 
to M. Dtnrias at Pondiehery. 

Before Diipleix left (Jhandamagar ho mairiod, April 
J 7, 1741, a Imly of great ability, and whose advice ho 
always prized abov(y the a<lvice of others. This lady 
was a widow, the daught<?r of M. Albert, a surgeon of 
tho Company at Pondiehery. Bhe had married M. 
Vincens, a member of tho superior (youncil at that 
town, in 1719, and had home him six children. 
M. Vincens died at ( 'handarnagar in 1739 or 1740, 
and Duploix married tho widow, as above stated, in 
April, t74r, I have b(»fore me a copy of the *act of 
marriage.' It shows that the ceremony was performed 
with considerable ceremonial; that Duploix, aged 
fi)rty-thr(?e, was at th<j time PreHi<hint of the superior 
(youncil of Pondiehijry, and (ieneral Ocmimandant of 
the French posseHsions in India; that his wife was 
thirty-three. Of Madame Dupleix I find it recorded 
that her wise counsels and her energy sustained her 
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husband in all his trials. She was with him during 
the whole period of his administration of French 
India. And when that administration came to a 
close, in the manner to be related, she accompanied 
him to France, to die there of the chagrin caused by 
the injustice meted out to the husband she adored. 

Dupleix found the lands of the French settlement 
on the southern coast suffering from the effects of the 
Mar&th& invasion. Those marauding warriors had, 
after the manner of locusts, eaten up the products, 
and by their presence prevented the tilling of the 
soil for the coming season. The Eam^tik, too, 
unsettled by the fatal invasion, was threatened by 
the Subahd£r of the Deccan. There were indications, 
moreover, that in Europe a war between France and 
England was imminent, and it was necessary to 
foresee and to provide for the necessities which such 
an event might entail on the Indian settlements. 

To be able to meet diflBculties from without, it was 
necessary, in the opinion of Dupleix, to be prepared 
at home. He therefore proceeded to put his house 
in order. He set on foot inquiries having for their 
object the checking of public expenditure, increasing, 
as he thought, unnecessarily. He issued regulations 
to put a stop to the habit of taking douceurs, a habit 
borrowed from the natives. He thoroughly over- 
hauled the fortifications. He notified at the same 
time to the native princes in the Kam&tik and at 
Haidardb&d his succession to M. Dumas alike as 
Director-General of the French settlements and as 
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ntoiplont of Uiu honourN coiifurnul upon iho holdur 
of that officio by iho Kin(( of Dolhi, \vhilHt from thoMc^ 
of inferior rank iu tlio neighbourhood ho n)(U)iv(!(l 
|HtrHonal bonia^u. Havin|{ huou Uioho niattom in 
proi^nmH ho procuoiUid to (^liaiHlaniaKar, to bo 
inHiallud th(a*o aH Nuw&l>. Whon thiH ooroniony, 
oonducU^d with tho pomp ho dour to tito pooplo of 
India, ha<l boon oonoludod, hu oxproHHiMl a dcniro to 
pay a vinit to tho Muliautmadan Oommandant of tho 
town of JICi^H. Tho lattor^ howovor, rooo^niHinK thc^ 
HUporior rank of tho Fronohman, iriHintod with that 
oourtoHy innato in tho truoMt typo of IhIAiu on paying 
tho flrHt viNit. Tho honourii with which Duploix wan 
rocoivod mado a doop impifiHHion on tho nativoN. On 
hitf i*oturn, aftor tho coromony, to rondiehory, ho 
aotod thoro on tho namo prineiplo. Krtowin^; tliat th(^ 
princolotH about him rooo/ifiUHod diNphiy aH a Hymlml 
of powor, ho aotod ho that thoy nhould hoo in him 
an oiHoor hoIdinf{ bin honourn diroot from tho (>ourt 
of Dolhi. To Htron|{ihon thin foolini; ho h^ft nothing 
undono in tho way of niagiudconoo of HurroundingM. 
TroublouH timoH woro coudiig. In tlio ovont of an 
attack mtuh) by a Kuropoan powor, muoh, ho folt, 
would dopond upon tho ponition tho. Frcaioh Hottto- 
mont occupied in nativo opinion. Ilo ntrovo thon to 
act towardu tho nativoH, princoH an woll iu4 pooplo, in 
tho manner ivhich bin oxporionoo had proved wan tliat 
bcmt calculated to gain their ontoem. 

HimI Duploix at thin oriMiH been NUpported largely 
and liberally from France ho might have oHtablinlied 
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the settlement on a basis which would have made it 
the first of the European settlements in southern 
India. But at the very moment when he should have 
received support, he met only with discouragement. In 
a despatch dated September 18, 1743, the Directors 
of the Perpetual Company informed him that in view 
of the probability of a war between France and 
England they were compelled to restrict the number 
of their vessels for India to four, two of which only 
were destined for Pondichery. They pressed upon 
him at the same time the necessity of reducing his 
expenses by at least one-half; and of suspending all 
outlay on account of the fortifications. 

How to act in the face of such an order ? Such was 
the question Dupleix had to solve. The order regard- 
ing the fortifications touched him most. He knew, 
and he was aware that the Directora knew, that the 
defences of Pondichery were in a state almost to invite 
attack. The original fortifications were crumbling, 
and, on the side of the sea — ^the side which specially 
required protection — ^there was a space of a thousand 
toises absolutely open. The way in which Dupleix 
acted on this occasion affords a key to his character. 
Recognising that, under the circumstances, to obey 
was to invite destruction, and that, as Director- 
General, he was really though not nominally responsible 
to the France which he represented, he disobeyed the 
order. Along the entire front of the space spoken 
of he erected a solid rampart with a broad ditch in 
front and rear. He had a^iassed by successful trading 
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a oonsidorablo fortuno. A portion of thui be dovotod 
without Htint to tho work. Front tho Hamo HOtiroo 
bo provided oargoQH for tho two vofiHok which, in 
purHuanoo of ttu) adviooH ho had rcooivod, arrived 
from Franco that year, and which, hut for hin 
liberality and enterprine, would have i*eturnod empty. 
The other order of the (^^)mpany he carried out with 
rigour. I le reduced Balarien, removed ahumm, Mtranglod 
corruption, until, in Hpite of the murmurM of noma and 
tlu) more open oomplaintH of othern, ho brought about 
the ro<iuired })alance })etween ittoome and expenditure. 
The Directord wartidy approved all that ho had done. 
HIh conduct in furniMhing cargooM to their voMMelii 
cauHod them to overlook hin diHobedience regarding 
the fortiflcaticmH. Regarding the former they wrote 
him that they had been Mnuch pleaned at the sseal 
which he and the OouncilM of Pondiohery and (vhan- 
danmgar have <liHplayod for our interoMtti in procuring 
cargoes for our two MhipH.* With reiipect to tho 
fortiAcations, which took more than two yean to 
complete, they wrote to him under date November 
30, J 746: *The promptitude with which the town 
of Pondichery \vm been encloHcd on tho iirlo facing the 
Rca has given uh real pleaHure. We are under a great 
obligation to you on that account:' furtlier, 'we liave 
seen with not the Ichh natinfaciion all tlie measurcH 
you luive taken, both to provide, notwiUmtantling 
your poverty, cargoes for the ships, tho sailing of 
which wo had announccsd to you.' 
In 1744 the war of the Austrian succession broke 
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out in Europe. France and England were ranged on 
opposite sides. For the first time since the French 
had settled at Pondichery the two nations were at war. 
The English had occupied a small point on the 
eastern coast, eighty-six miles above Pondichery, in 
1639, and had built on that plot a fort which they 
had called Fort St. George. The natives called the 
plot Chennapatanam, the English gave it the name 
Madras. The locality had not been carefully selected. 
The roadstead, from October to January, was danger- 
ous. The soil of the country about the fort was 
dry and sterile, and the country itself was but 
scantily populated. Nevertheless, the enterprise of the 
English had overcome some of these obstacles and had 
defied others. A considerable native population had 
gathered round the place, and the vessels which 
came every year from Europe succeeded in landing 
and taking their cargoes without much damage. At 
the moment when France declared war against 
England (March, 1744) the chief of the English settle- 
ment was Governor Morse, a merchant engaged all 
his life in trade, and not very conversant with 
politics. 

Although France had declared war against England, 
the English Government had taken a far wider grasp 
of the situation which such a declaration might pro- 
duce than had the Government of France. The story 
of the prosperity of Pondichery and the versatile 
talent of its Governor had reached England^ and, on 
the declaration of war, the English Ministry despatched 
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orders to Comtnodoro Damott, thon on tho EMtom 
Htation, to prooood to tho oaHtom ooaitt of India, and 
employ there his Bupciriority of force to tlio l>e0t 
a<lvantage. Tho pn^parations of the French Uovern- 
HKUit were not nearly ho forward. The UirectorH of 
the Perpetual Company wrote, however, to l)ui)leix to 
inform him that they had inntrueted M. do la lionr- 
<lonnaiN, (Jovernor of the LtleM of Franoo and Dourbon, 
to sail with a Kcpiadron to his anHiHtanee. Meanwhile 
they urged him to endeavour to come to an under- 
standing with Oovemor Morse, to p1ea<l that the 
settlements had no cause of (|uarnd, atid to suggest 
that they should remaiti neutral during the war of 
their principals. 

Dupleix did not consider the proposition as either 
{)racti<tal or {)ONsibl(^ Ke made it neverthcdess. But 
Morses saw only the immediate advantage. The British 
scjuadron might arrive at any moment. Then Pondi- 
ohery would 1)0 at his mercy. He did not care to 
imagine that possibly the day might arrive when the 
situations would Im inverted. He pleaded therefore 
the orders he had received frotn Kngland, and declined 
tho proposal. 

Almost simultaneously with the receipt of this reply 
came information from the islands that La Hoin*donnais 
had sent baek his H(|uadrofi to Franco, lioft th(*n to 
his own resourc/os, Dupleix set to work to find a 
method of baflling the greed of his rivals, and he 
found it. Pondichery il-s(jlf was powerless, for th<j 
rampart ho was building was not nearly completed, 
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and he could dispose of but 436 Europeans. But at 
this crisis the Mendlj relations he had been careful 
to cultivate with the native princes bore a rich and 
abundant fruit. Dupleix wrote to the Nuw&b of the 
E^am&tik, reminded him of the Mendly relations 
which had existed between the French settlement and 
his predecessors ; of the moral support rendered by 
Pondichery to the Kamdtik ruler at the time of the 
Mar^thd invasion ; of the desire of the French to live 
at peace with all around them; and begged him to 
employ his authority to prevent his tenants, the 
FiUglish, from attacking a settlement, the chief of 
which was an officer of the Great Mughal, and his 
own friend. 

The Nuwib, Anwdru' din, had but recently suc- 
ceeded to his office, but he was cognisant of all the 
circumstances referred to by Dupleix. Neither he, 
nor any man in India, regarded the scattered European 
settlers on isolated parts of the coast as possessing 
claims to be seriously reckoned with. They were 
vassals of the lord paramount, simple traders de- 
pendent upon his goodwill, nothing more. But the 
French had the character of being polite, friendly, 
unaggressive, desii-ous to conciliate. They had had, 
too, opportunities of displaying their sympathy. The 
manner in which they had used those opportunities 
had made an impression. Anw^ru' din then acted in 
the spirit of the request preferred to him by Dupleix. 
He informed Morse that he would not permit him to 
attack the French settlement. He added that in 
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Mimiliu* cirouuiHianooH bo would forbid tbo Fronob to 
attaok ibu Kii({IiHb Huttloinont. 

For tbo motnoiit, tbon, Duploix wan Hafo. Dut tbo 
Kii^linb Nciuadron biul arrivod, iumI on tbo Mido of tlio 
Hoa i'ondiobory waH virtually )>lookado(l. Tboro waN 
Htill tbou cauHo for anxioty. Tbo roador oan imagino, 
tbon, tbo roaotion of joy wbiob wa« producod by tb(» 
arrival of iuforuiatiou from a Huro «ouroo (May, 174^) 
tbat tbo long-doHpairo<l-of Miuadrou of l4t Hourdoimaifi 
Iiad boon Higbtod off tbo wontont oortHt. 

La HourdonnaiH, aftor an t^arly oaroor full of 
proiniMo, bad Huoooodod, in 1 73,';, M. DutnaN an Oovornor 
of tbo ImIom of Franco and Bourbon. It in not too 
ntuob to Hay ibat })y bin own toacbing and oxautplo 
bo ba<l laid tbo foundation of tbo futuro proHpurity of 
tboHo iidandH. Ilo bad proooocbxl to i^ranoo in 1740 
witb tbo objoct of pornonally oonvinoing tbo Fronob 
Oovonunont of tbo onormouH advantago wbiob niuMt 
aooruo to tbo Fronob poHMOHnionN in India, if, in tbo 
ovont of a war wiiii Kngland, tboy bad a ooriain ))aHo 
of oporationH in tbo Indian Oocmui, wboro land-forooh 
Qould bo trainod, and wbonoo nldpH could nally to proy 
upon tbo coninioroo of tboir rivalH ; tbat iboy actually 
poMMOHHod in tbo two iHkndM Hucb a liano, and it wan 
only noooHHary tbat bo nboubl* bavo tbo nbipM an<l tbo 
mon. Aftor many robullH La l^ourdonnaiM HUco(md(Ml 
in oonvinoing Cardinal Floury of tbo roanonabbsnoHH of 
luH contention, and in 1741 bo proooodod to tlio iHlandn 
witb ilvo NbipH belonging to tlio (Company. Ifanlly 
bod bo arrivod tboro wbon iuformatiou roaoliod bim 
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of the dangers threatening Pondichery firom the in- 
vasion of the Mar&th&s, referred to in a previous page. 
He sailed then for that place, found that the tact of 
M. Dumas had averted the dangei*, but that Mah^ on 
the western coast, was threatened. Thither then he 
proceeded, and having ensured its safety, returned to 
the islands. On his arrival there he was met by an 
order from Cardinal Fleury to send back his ships to 
France, that pacific statesman fearing lest the Enghsh 
should take umbrage at the presence of such an arma- 
ment off the coasts of India. La Bourdonnais obeyed, 
sent back his ships, and tendered his resignation. 
Meanwhile Fleury had died. A few months later war 
was declared. The position which La Bourdonnais 
had foreseen, and to meet which he had made his 
journey to France, had arrived, but the foUy of his 
superiors had torn from his hands the weapon with 
which he would have conjured the storm. Sensible 
too late of their foUy, the Government ordered him to 
remain at his post and do his best. Brave and 
resolute. La Bourdonnais threw his soul into the task ; 
improvised a fleet, trained sailors, drilled soldiers, laid 
hands on all the vessels which came fr*om France, and 
on June i, 1746, sailed with nine ships, poorly armed 
and badly manned, to carry aid to the threatened 
settlements of France in southern India. Towards 
the end of the month he was off Mah4 learnt there 
that the English squadron had been last heard of off 
N&gfipatnam, near the French settlement of E&rikdl, 
and that it was waiting there to intercept him. He 



sailod at onoo to moot it, onoountorod it, commimdotl 
by Commodort^ Poyton, otf NllgAi)ii.tniuu, fought witlt 
it an aotion, iudocifedvo inilooil, hut tho ronult of whioli 
waa to oauBo Peyton to almndon tho oavtoru ooatit to 
his ononiy aiul to aail fur Trink&utalt ; and anohorod 
two days latw in tlio rtmclBtiuid of Pimtliolu^ry. 

Thon thore canio into contact two men, hoUi dothetl 
with authority, eacli of whom donirod to bn fli^nt, and 
neither of whom would bo content witli the rAlo of 
aooond. Up to tlie day of meeting each had proftmNod 
tho moHt oamoBt dosiro to co-operate witli tho oUior. 
'Tho honour of BUCceHH,* Duph^ix had written in Uio 
early part of tho year, *will be yount, aiul I nlmll 
hold myHelf fortunate in contributing thm*eto through 
meanH which owe their value entirely to your nkill/ 
On liiH Bide La Tiounlonnain had written : * We ought 
to regard one anothoi* as equally inten^nted in tho 
progroBs of oventH, and work in concert. For uty 
part, Hir, I devote myHelf to you beforehand, and 1 
Hwear to you a perft^et conil<lence.* Huoh had been 
thoir profc^BHiouH before they had met, wlten danger 
Moomod very close to the French Hetth^iM^nt. Dut tlioy 
had not met an hour before the ({uention aromi whinh 
of tho two men, the one Din^ctor-deneral of all the 
Frondi ponm^HHionH in Jiulia, the other A(imiml of tlie 
fleet whieli he had formed, and manned, and limtrunted 
himself, wan to be HU))reme. Tlie KngliMii thmt had 
iliMap|u>arod. Madran wan open to attaek. If only it 
wet*e i^oHMible to obtain tlie taeit eotmrnt of tite Nuw&b 
the Freneli eould viHit the Knglinh nettlement witli the 
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fate with which her Oovemor and the Commodore 
acting in concert with him had threatened Pondi- 
chery. The question seemed to depend upon a cordial 
understanding between the French Governor and the 
French Admiral. Madras was comparatively defence- 
less. The best chance for her safety lay in the 
possibility of a disagreement, or want of cordial action, 
between Dupleix and La Bourdonnais. 



CHAPTKK m 

TlIK FlDHT Blow FOU I'ltBDOMfNANOB 

I 

Into the dotiiilN of tho quarrel hotivoon tlio chiof 
(uvil auilioriiy in India and tho cornmandor of tho 
iloot, I Hliall ontcr only no far aH thoy afloot tlio main 
object of my hook. liy tho ordorH tranHniittod U) hint 
from Par'iH, La I^ourdonnaiH waH oompolhul to admit 
tho HUporior authority on land of tho Dirootor-Qonoral 
of tho French HotthunontH in India. Tho idoa of tho 
capture of MadraH luul boon a loading idoa alike with 
Dupleix and l4ir Bourdonnain. Yet, now that tho 
liour had amved to Htriko tho blow, whilHt Dupleix 
remained finn and couNtant to his purpoHo, La Bour- 
donnaiM nhowed a dinpoHition to hold back. Ho 
propoHtid llrHt to attack Fort Ht. David, a fort pur- 
chaH(Hl in 1691 by the KnffliHh, near tho town of 
(Jud&Iur, sixteen mih^H south of Pondichory, and 
which at one time had been their head-quarters. 
When Dupleix prot<JHted against this proceeding as 
too potty, La Bourdonnais doclarod ho would sail in 
pursuit of tho Knglish ilc^et. lie did sail, caught 
sight of it, l)ut unal)lo to bring it to action, returned, 
tho a/)th of August, to Pondichory. There again ho 
displayed great unwillingness to undertake the ex- 
pedition against Madras. Tho burden of his objeotion 
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was that it would be dangerous to attack Madras 
until the English fleet should have been destroyed. 
He dwelt, moreover, on the perils to which he would 
expose his ships by remaining on the coast after the 
15th of October, about which date the monsoon was 
accustomed to come on with a fury dangerous to 
ships anchored in an open roadstead, exposed to its 
full force. At last, the 27th of August, Dupleix 
unable to persuade, acting in concert with his Council, 
served on the admiral a summons, calling upon him 
* on the part of the King and the Company to make 
choice of one of the two plans ' they had presented to 
him the day previous. The first of these plans pre- 
scribed an attack on Madras, the second, the pursuit 
and destruction of the English fleet. They added: 
'these are the only plans we consider practicable, 
suitable to present circumstances, to the glory of the 
King, to the honour of the Nation, to the interests of 
the Company, to the strength of his squadron, and the 
weakness of his enemies by sea and land.' These 
plans were plainly specified. La Bourdonnais was 
required either to attack Madras, or to sail in pursuit 
of the English fleet. 

In consequence of this citation La Bourdonnais 
sailed for Madras the evening of the 1 2th of September, 
joined his fleet — which he had despatched on the 28th 
of August with orders to anchor ofiT the Madras coast- 
on the 14th, landed 600 men with two guns the same 
evening twelve miles south of the English fort, and 
increasing them on the 15th to 11 00 Europeans, 400 

D 2 
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HipdhiH, and about the Hamu numbor of AftioauH 
brouglit from tbu I»landN, ho marobod on Fort Ht. 
Ooorgo, and summoned it to Hurrcndur. 

Oovornor MorHu waH in no condition to offor a 
roHiHtanoo likely to prove HUOceitHful. At tho moment 
Fort Ht. Ueorge contained behind itn ratnpartH only 
Homo 300 HoldierM, but of thoNO only 200 were fit for 
<luty. It iN true that amongnt itH mereliantH or 
factorH there waH the budding geniuH dcmtined, a few 
yearH later, to bailie all the planH of Dupleix, but 
whofiie brilliant lalcntH were oonoc^aled at the time 
behind a morose exterior and by intense depreNsion 
of M()iritN. Ikt the situation was too desperate to be 
affected even l)y the genius wiiieh llolieH (*live was 
soon to develope. Governor Morse, itideed, atiempte<i 
to obtain from the Nuw&b of the KartUltik tlie same 
protection which tliat ruler had accorded to Pondi- 
ehery. Dut he approached him unHkilfully» and his 
messenger was dismissed without an answer. lie 
could <lo no more. On the 21st, then, he surrendered 
the fort and its dependtmcies to l^a Hourdouimis, the 
garrison becoming prisoners of war. 

Into the contention which followed between l^a 
Bourdonnais and Dupleix as to whether the right to 
dispose of the conquered place rested with the (Com- 
mander of the ileet or with the Governor and (.^)uncil 
of Pondichery, it is foreign to the purjmse of this work 
to enter. It must suilice to state that the Home 
Government decided in a despatch sent in anticipation, 
it would seem, of a conflict of authority in favour of 
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Dupleix, and, after a delay of nearly five weeks, 
characterised by the most unseemly contentions be- 
tween the representatives of the Civil and Naval 
power of France on the coast, La Bourdonnais handed 
over Fort St. George and its dependencies to M. 
DesprAnesnil, a member of the Pondichery Council, on 
the 23rd of October, and having as far as possible 
repaired the damages done to his fleet by the bursting 
of the monsoon on iihe 15th, sailed, first for Pondichery, 
and ultimately to the islands, and thence to France. 

Sole master now of the situation in India, Dupleix, 
whose dear braia as yet only aspired to make France 
supreme, if not alone, amongst the European nations 
on the coast, set himself to gain, if it were possible, the 
assent of the Nuwdb of the Kamdtik to the retention 
by France of her conquest. He had induced the 
Nuwdb to assent to his attack upon Madras by an 
assurance that, the place once taken, he would transfer 
it to the Nuwdb himself. Possibly, at the time he 
made this promise, he was sincere. But the long 
delay caused by the refusal of La Bourdonnais to 
transfer the fort to the Pondichery authorities had 
changed the position. The Nuwdb, mistrusting the 
assurances of Dupleix, that the delay in making over 
Fort St. George to his agents was caused by the in- 
subordinate action of the French officer in command, 
had displayed all the angry feelings of an irresponsible 
ruler who feels that he has been duped, and, even 
before La Bourdonnais had departed, he had begun to 
collect troops in the vicinity of the fort to compel its 
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transfor. Duploix wait noithor blind nor indifforont to 
tho coming danger. Dut his position was briNtling 
with diflficulticm. I^a Bourdonnais had onterod into a 
oompaot with tho Knglish for tho ultimate roNtoration 
to thorn of Fort Ht. Goorgo. Duploix had, at tho 
time, almolutcly rofuHod to rooogniMo tho compact. 
Tho Fronch foroo had boon ablo» bo arguod, to compel 
tho surrender of Madras without conditicms. He 
would then ratify no arrangement of that character, 
made contrary to his expresH direotions, and thereforn 
ultra vi/reH. His position with respect to tho Nuwdb 
was altogether different. To obtain his permission to 
attack Madras he had promised to transfer it to that 
prince. I^ut, now that ho had it, he was determined 
to use all the means at his disposal to endeavour to 
creep out of this obligation. His heart had already 
begun to swell with hopes of expelling tho English 
tra<lerH from all their possessions on the coast, and he 
feared lest the Nuw&b might restore to them the 
conquest which he had been at such pains to make for 
Franco. Had a good understanding with La l^our- 
donnais been possible he might have indulged in a 
still more soaring vision. Had that admiral, before 
the monsoon broke, sailed for the H<igl( with his fleet 
he might have effected at Chat&nat( (C>a1cutta) that 
which he had accomplished at Madras, and given his 
countrymen not merely supremacy, but undivided 
sway from fhe llfigll to (Jape Oomorin, 
V But La Bourdonnais had gone. One part of the 
dream could however be accomplished if he could 
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retain Madras. To effect this end Dupleix exhausted 
all his powers of diplomacy. But the Nuw^b was 
thoroughly roused. He and his advisers felt that they 
had been duped, and they did not like it. The Nuw&b 
continued then his preparations, and sent his son, 
M&phtiz Kh^ to lead against Fort St. George the 
levies he had raised. Dupleix, resolved to retain it, 
sent instructions to Despr^mesnil to defend Fort St. 
George at all hazards, promising him a speedy re- 
inforcement. M&phfxz Eb&n, at the head of 10,000 
men, mostly cavalry, had appeared before Madras 
about the 25th of October, and a few days later 
reduced the garrison of about 500 men to great 
extremities by cutting off their water supply. To 
recover the springs Despr^mesnil ordered, on the 2nd 
of November, a sally of 400 men accompanied by two 
field-pieces. It was the first contest between the 
European settlers and the soldiers of the soil, and it 
was a type of all that were to follow. The two guns 
did the business. The natives had been accustomed 
to long intervals between each discharge. They were 
not disconcerted then by the opening fire. But the 
almost immediate discharge of the same guns surprised, 
the third Mghtened them, and they fled in dismay. 
They had lost 70 men, the French had not a single 
man wounded. 

But in a few hours the panic in the Nuw&b's camp 
subsided, and when scouts informed M&phtiz Eh4n 
that a relieving French force, consisting of but 230 
Europeans and 700 sip&his, without a single gun, was 
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approaching, ho fbarlofMily lod a foroo of 10,000 
' men to disputo with thorn tho pansago of tho rivor 
Ady&r. Tho rolioving force wae commanded by an 
Engineer ofHcor of groat ability, named Taradii. Ho 
reached the northern bank of tho AdyAr on tho 4th of 
November, only to moo on tho opponite bank the 
Horried rankH of tho enemy. There wan no turning 
the position. He muHt dare to truMt the interoHtu of 
hid countrymen in a very unequal oontotit, or to 
retreat. Not for a Booond did he hemtate. Fording 
the river, ho directed ono volley at tho madMOS in front 
of him, and charged. Tho effect wan electric. The 
native trooptt, unaccuntomed to vuch prompt audacity, 
fled, panic-itrickon. An opportune Hally from Fort 
St. George completed their diMComtituro. Never wan a 
victory more complete or more deciMive. 

It wan, indeed, a battle to bo remembered. Tlie 
iuocoiiM of the flrit sortie iVom Madras had been attri- 
buted by tho natives to the novel method of Uie 
artillery lire. But, on the AdyAr, the French had 
not a single gun: M&phik Kliiu had many. The 
battle was won by boldness, by dlan, by dash, by 
daring to affVont danger. It was this battle, called 
after tho place near which it was fought, the battle 
of St. Thomd, which inverted the position of the 
European settler and the native overlord. Up to 
that time the superiurity of tho latter had never been 
disputed by either French or Knglish. Tlic repre- 
sentatives of both nations had boon content to be the 
vassals of tho NuwAb of tho Karnitik. The battle of 
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St. Thomd effected a revolution in this respect. To 
Europeans and Natives alike it VTas as the storming 
of the Bastille. Thenceforward the alliance of the 
Europeans came to be eagerly sought by every 
pretender to dominion. The revolution had been 
effected by the genius of Dupleix. To him it opened 
new visions, illimitable plans of dominion. It had 
revealed to him how he could bring Southern India 
entirely under French influence. It was only requisite 
that the war with England should continue, and 
that he should have a free hand. The rest he would 
care for. 



CHAPTER IV 
Thr Flaw in thk Ma(3hink 

DiTPLFJX liad Gvorythlng within hi* power. He 
had Pondiohory, KArikAl, and MadraA. Ho had in- 
fipirod tho Nuw&b with a wholo«omo droad of French 
prow(^HH, Tho KngllMh, to tho numbor of about aoo, 
all told, had taken refugo in Fort St. David, a fort 
purohaH(Ml by the Kant India Company in 1691, cloHe 
to the native town of Qud&lur, Nixteon miles noQth 
of Pondichery. The fort was not strong, and a bold 
offort, well direet(ul, oould have iecurod it, for Dupleix 
could put into the field at leaHt 900 KuropeanN. 

Dupleix had many brilliant qualities. He was a 
great organiser, oould take a comprehenNive and accu- 
rate view of tlui political situation ; was thoroughly 
acquainted with the weak and the strong points of his 
position, hut there was one flaw in his organisation. 
He was not a man of action. Ho did not possess the 
power, grantod in a marvellous degree to tho roan 
who was Hoon to liocome his chief opponent, of per- 
sonally dirc^cting operations in tho field. At the 
moment at whicsh we have arrived he recognised that 
there was but one thing to bo dono to complete tho 
destruction of the Knglish, and that was to drivn 
them from Fort tit. David. Their expulsion would 
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complete the work begun at Madras. It presented no 
difficulties, for he outnumbered his enemy in the 
proportion of about five to one. 

He saw as clearly as we, looking back, can see it 
now, that it was the one thing to be done. Not for 
an instant did he hesitate. He organised a force of 
9CX) Europeans, 600 trained sip&his, 100 Africans, 
with six field-pieces and six mortars, to march against 
the place. Then came the question of command. He 
had at least one capable officer at his disposal, the 
Paradis who had triumphed at St. Thom^. But 
Paradis was only a captain, and the senior officers 
insisted on their rights. In an evil hour Dupleix 
recognised the force of their arguments, and confided 
the command of the expedition to an incapable octo- 
genarian named de Bury. De Bury marched against 
Fort St. David the 19th of December, crossed the 
Fan&r river the following mornings took possession of 
a walled garden, and allowed his troops to disperse to 
cook their dinners, without placing sentries of any 
kind. There they were surprised and compelled to a 
hasty and disorderly flight by the native troops of the 
Nuwdb of the Karn&tik, led by his two sons, — the 
very troops whom 230 of them had beaten but seven 
weeks before. 

This was a blow, though not an irreparable blow. 
To minimise its effects Dupleix reopened negotiations 
with the Nuw&b, who, he had some reason to believe, 
was anxious for an accommodation. He found the 
Nuw&b not indisposed to come to an arraDgementj 
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provided only that Fort St. Qoorgo woro traniferrod 
to bis kooping. To bring tiio nogociation to an IhmuOi 
ono way or another, Dupleix roBolvod to nurpriMu 
Fort St. David by an attack from tho »oa-Hi(le, For 
this purpose he embarked j;oo men in country boats, 
and sent them to the attack (January lo). But the 
elements were adverse. A storm came on, which 
compelled the boats to return. 

But the blind goddess was not oven then wearied. 
She gave him another chance, and a great one. Ten 
days after the fruitless boat expedition a French 
squadron of four ships, under Commodore Dordelin. 
arrived off the coast. It would seem that a combined 
attack by sea and land on the Knglish fort could not 
have failed. It is difficult to say why it wai^ not 
attempted. Possibly the solution is to be found in 
the nei*veless character of Dordolin, and in the fact 
that, on the seas, he was not subject to the orders of 
the Pondichery Council. The appearance of the 
squadron off the coast had, however, the effect of 
bringing the Nuw&b to terms, He had never much 
cared for the English, and believing that they were 
abandoned by their countrymen, whilst the French 
had the support of four ships of war ; dreading more- 
over lest the French should seriously threaten him in 
the province of Arcot, ho renounced his claims on 
Madras, and signed with Dupleix a treaty in which 
he confiimed the French in the possession of the 
territories they actually held. Tliis treaty was ratified 
by his son, M&phtiz KhAn, in person (February 1 74K). 
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Now, at last, Dupleix had the opportunity which 
a bold stroke might have made decisive. A well- 
directed attack on Fort St. David, supported by the 
ships, could not have failed. The garrison had no 
longer the army of the Nuw&b to depend upon. But 
the blow, to be successful, must be struck at once. 
The English squadr6n was in the H6glf, waiting 
only for reinforcements, now overdue, to sail down to 
the succour of their countrymen. In war the oppor- 
tune moment can never be allowed to pass with 
impunity. But^ on this occasion, Dupleix did un- 
accountably allow it to slip. Without any protest on 
his part, indeed, it would seem with his full concur- 
rence, Dordelin, after the signature of the treaty with 
the Nuw&b, sailed for the western coast (February 
19). Possibly he dreaded lest the northerly winds 
then prevailing might bring down upon him the 
English squadron whilst he was engaged before Fort 
St David. 

When the squadron had left, Dupleix, whose mind 
always recognised what ought to be done, organised a 
new expedition against Fort St. David. With the 
consent of the superior officers he confided the com- 
mand to the capable Faradis. That officer set out 
March 13, crossed the Fan&r, took possession of the 
walled garden from which de Bury had been so pre- 
cipitately expelled, and made his preparations for 
attack the following morning. But Fortune, who 
had granted Dupleix so many opportunities, who 
had given him the whole period from December 10 to 
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tb() firnt wook in Marob in which to mako the attack 
with a oi^rtainty of muccciim, gavi5 Muddcn ovidc^nco that 
nho wan not to \^ trUled with with impunity. Twenty- 
four houw probably, forty-«i|jfbt certainly, would have 
ntade all the difference, for Fort Bt. David couUl not 
have offered a Merioufi rcMiMtance to a daring attack. 
Hut when the monting of the 14th of March broke, 
ParadiN beheld the nea facing Qud&lur covered with 
NhipM bearing the flag of Eitgland, and having on 
board a reinforcentont of a Imndred men for the 
garriflon of the threatened fort ItecogniNing tliat 
the Knglisli fleet was at once a nuceour to Fort 
8t. David and a menace to Pondlehery, ho re- 
traced }iIn MtepH to the camp noar that town, and a 
few dayM later, when tbo KngliNh fleet appeared before 
it, entered the town itHelf. Dupleix had recognised 
that he, who had planned the expulsion of the 
Knglinh, might have to exert all his renourccN to 
ward off the counter-blow which the ifilauderii were 
about to dellvt^r. 

])ut foriurte gave him one more clmnce. The op- 
portune arrival of a French wjuailron drew off the 
Knglinh fleet, and Dupleix, thoroughly alive now to 
the value of time, renolved to strike one more blow 
for Fort St. David. On the a7th of June he de- 
spatche<l a force of 1800 men, of whom Hoc were 
Kuropeani, to capture that place. Who the com- 
mander was I have been unable to ascertain, but he 
must have been a rash and incapable man. There 
bad arrived at Fort St. David, some six months 
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before^ an officer who is one of the splendid illus- 
trations of British skill and daring in India, Major 
Stringer Lawrence, and he commanded in chief at 
the English fort. Deceiving the French commander 
by reports, which the latter accepted without due 
inquiry, he led him to make a careless attack on the 
strongest part of the fort, received him there with his 
fiill force, and compelled him to retreat, beaten, 
baffled, and humiliated, to Fondichery. 

This was his last attempt on Fort St. David. A 
few weeks later Dupleix was called upon to defend 
Fondichery against a powerful English fleet under the 
command of Admiral Boscawen. 



CHAPTER V 
Tiiio EKaLisn Bksikgk Pondiohkut 

Dkhpatourh from Franco had warned Duploix that 
an Ettfjlifib force, OBCortod by an EngliMh fleot, more 
powerful than any which had till then appeared in 
the Indian seaH, had quitted England in the preceding 
November. At the period at which wo have arrivedi 
the end of June 1 748, it might arrive at any moment. 
Renouncing then, as I have stated, further attempts 
on Fort St. David, Duploix devoted himself, with all 
the energy of his nature, to strengthen the dofencos of 
Pondiohery. With the invaluable aid of Paradis ho 
made of the small fort of Ariikupun, nearly two 
miles from tho town, an almost impregnable outwork, 
whilst the diifonces of the town itsolf he completed in 
a manner such as to render them, if well defended, 
very forrrudable if assailed by any but e very 
superior force. 

But the force conveyed by the sliips of Admiral 
Bosoawen was very formidable. The fleet itself was, 
including the ships in the Indian seas, composed of 
thirty vessels, of which thirteen were ships of the 
line. The land forces it carried numbered 1400. But 
Holland was at war with France, and that country 
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had pledged herself to supply 120 men from the gar- 
rison of the Dutch settlement of N&gdpatnam. The 
same power had supplied likewise six ships belonging 
to her East India Company, conveying 500 tried 
soldiers. Added to these a large proportion of the 
sailors of both fleets were available for land service. 
It was certain that the Admiral woxdd be able to put 
in action against the town not less than 3720 Euro- 
peans, aided by more than 2000 natives, armed and 
drilled in the European fashion. 

Against this overwhelming force, as it seemed to 
the defenders, Dupleix had in Pondichery and Ari&- 
kupum 1800 Europeans and 3000 sip&his. 

The combined fleets appeared ofi^ the coast on the 
nth of August, and the land operations began on the 
19th. They continued till the 17th of October. 

The attack was conducted with great vigour, for 
the Admiral knew that it would be dangerous to stay 
oft', the coast after the second week in October. The 
operations against Ari&kupum, which it was neces- 
sary to gain before Pondichery coxdd be attacked, 
were conducted with the greatest energy. But the 
defence was in all respects equal to the attack. I 
have before me a journal of the daily operations of 
the defence, written by the Diwan of M. Dupleix, a 
native named Bang&pould, full of interesting details. 
It would seem from this that to Paradis was intrusted 
the defence of Ari&kupum; that he repulsed all the 
assaults made upon it by the besiegers up to the 30th 
of August ; that on that date the English succeeded 

E 
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in oxploding the powdor-maga/Jno with the efToct of 
rondorinu: Ari&kupum no longer tenable; that Tara- 
diii and hin troopH Hueceeded in falling back on Pondl- 
chory, the nioge of which really coniiiicnced the day 
following. llang&poul(1 relatoN how, on the iith of 
September, — not the 6th as Htated by Mr. Ornjo,— 
ParadiM waH directed to make, and did make, a Hortie 
at the h(!ad of from Koo to 900 men ; how the native 
ttpyi who had given the information which had led 
Dupleix to decide on the Hortie, led him into an am- 
buNca<le ; how, Huddonly aHHailed by a (Ire from bin 
ilank, ParadiH waH Mhot through the head and killed; 
how, dcHpite thin heavy Iohh of his b<mt officer, Du- 
pleix never dcmpaired. Ho Ntoutly did he defend 
hiumelf that Admiral DoHcawen waH Hlowly brought 
to the concluHion that it would be inipoHHible to take 
the place before the monHoon Hhould Hot in. Vainly 
did he bring up bin Nhipn iim cIohc aH he dared to 
))ombard the place. On the i;{th of October he felt 
that ho muHt rotreat. On the f4th he caUed a 
council of war, and with the advice of itH mem])erH, 
in which he concurred, gave the noccHdary orderH to 
dcNtroy the hattnricM, the proviHionn, the camj) e({ui- 
page, and to ru-embark. On the J 7th, the bcbieging 
force, the largc^Ht Ixxly of KuropeanH till then maNHcd 
on Indian Hoil, ])roke u]) and retreated on Fort Ht. 
David, leaving hnhind it 1065 men, who had Hue- 
cum))ed either to the enemy'fi ilre or to HickncHH 
oontra(*.ted during the Miege, Tlie Ionn of the French 
amounted to 300 Europeans and 50 nativen. 
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From the journal I haye quoted it would seem that 
it was on the ist of October that Dupleix realised 
that the English must eventually raisa the siege. 
Some prisoners he had taken revealed the losses and 
discouragement of the besiegers, the a^ger of their 
admiral. On the 6th, Dupleix had learned from a 
similar source that the besiegers were suffering from 
sickness, and that, as a last resource, Admiral Bos- 
cawen intended to bring up his ships to bombard the 
place: on the 7th, that the fire of twenty-one ships 
had been brought to bear, but that the cannon-balls 
had fallen short. Of the conduct of Dupleix on the 
following day when a heavier fire was brought to 
bear, the Diwdn writes: 'What has become of the 
bravery of the English compared with that of the 
incomparable Dupleix ? It has vanished like night.' 
On the 9th and nth he records the damaging effect 
of the fire from new French batteries brought to bear 
on the English ships. On the 13th he states that 
deserters bad brought news that the raising of the 
siege had been practically decided upoix in conse- 
quence mainly of the near approach of the monsoon. 
On the 1 6th he records the realisation of all their 
hopes, and the despatch in pursuit of the retiring 
troops of a strong force of European and native 
cavalry and infantry: on the 17th, the celebration of 
a 'Te Deum' in honour of the occasion: on the 18th, 
the departure of the allied fleets. 

The raising of the siege of Pondichery left the rival 
parties almost in the position in which they were 
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boforo tho niogo bad boon thought of. Tho Fronoh 
had Pondichoty and Madras, the English only Fort 
8t. David and the adjoining town of Qud&lur. Tho 
Knglish troops in that fort had indeed boon slightly 
inoroasod in numbor, but, oarly in the following year 
(1749), tho reception by Duploix of reinforcements to 
tho extent of lOO men restored to the French their 
considerable numerical superiority. Duploix was 
once more planning tho reopening of operations 
against Fort Bt. David when he received information 
of the signing of tho Peace of Aix-la-(/hapelle, one 
clause of which necessitated the mutual restitution of 
conquests. With a bitter pang, then, he was com- 
pelled to restore to his late Ixisiogers tho Madras 
which he had gained l)y so much daring, and at the 
expense of breaking his intitnate relations with the 
princes of tho soil, a Madras much improved and 
strengthened. After five years of contest ho found 
himself in the position, as far as possessions wore 
concenied, in which he had been when he entered 
upon the strife. })ut his reputation, his prestige, and 
the reputation and prestige of his countrymen, had 
enormously increased. That of tho English, by the 
capture of Ma<lras, by their striking failure before 
Pondichery, had proportionately diminished. There 
can be no doubt but that, at this time, the French 
stood far higher in the estimation of the native 
princes and people than did their rivals. It was 
clear to Duploix, even when he restored Madras, that 
this higher prestige would stand him in good stead in 
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the contests which, despite the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he saw looming in the future. For his 
keen perception had convinced him that the hatred 
between the two European nations, once more face 
to face on the Coromandel coast, would be restrained 
from action by no paper convention arrived at in 
Europe. 



CHA1>TER VI 

ThR ZkNITK of III0 SU00R8B 

WirRN tlio Poaco of Aix-la-Ohapollo forced the ropre- 
iioniativoB in Houlhorn India of Iho two rival nations 
to rovort to tho poMition oach Imd hold boforo tho out- 
break of the war, and to exchange promiscB of amity, 
the rcHults of the revolution which the victory of 
ParadiB at St. Thonid lia<l brought about became at 
once apparent, liefore tluit battle had been fought the 
French and KngliHh had been alike regarded as iiimple 
. traderH. Sub»equ(mtly to Ht. Tliomd, they were looked 
upon aH warriors of a vory superior order, whose afwiHt- 
anoe in quarroln botwoou rival pretenders would bring 
victory to the i)r()t(inder whose cause they might bo 
induced to cHpouse. Tliis feeling especially prevailed 
with regard to the French, whose capture of Madras 
and whose ropulse of the English from Pondichcry 
had given them a very high prestige. It was im- 
possible, so long as. tho two nations wore openly at 
war, that the native princes should utilise their 
superior prowoss in tlie manner indicated, hui no 
•oonor had the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle ensured a 
nominal peace between them on Indian soil, than 
several native princes began to east about how they 
could induce the chiefs of tho two establishments to 
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espouse their cause. One circumstance contributed 
largely to the success of the idea which these chiefs 
cherished. The treaty had left the French and English 
in southern India with a far greater number of 
European troops at their disposal than were required 
for a peace establishment. Unless they could profit- 
ably employ some of these, the respective Governors 
of Pondichery and Madras, of Pondichery especially, 
would be reduced to considerable straits to meet the 
expenditure thereby caused. It was likely, then, that 
any proposal from a native prince of position made 
to Dupleix to hire the superabundant troops at his 
disposal, either for payment in money or a grant of 
territory, or for both combined, would meet with a 
ready assent. The reader will have seen that the 
battle of St. Thom^ had produced upon his mind an 
effect greater even than it had produced on the minds 
of the princes of the soil. It had opened out a vista 
of supremacy scarcely bounded by the Vindhyan 
range. He had already, in his imagination, so manipu- 
lated the native princes as to acquire, first, a supreme 
influence; secondly, supreme power, south of that 
range. He had felt quite certain that, sooner or 
later, his assistance would be implored. Already 
he had intimate relations with influential chiefs, 
and he knew, far better than his rivals knew, how 
to work their passions to the development of his 
idea. Added to this, he had at his disposal a larger 
number of European troops than the English could 
muster ; he had trained, on the European model, a 
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considerablo numbor of sip&hiH, and ho had, nerving 
under him, a Hmall but select body of ^jju:4tli,& horne. 
He was thus as ready to meet any denuuuls the 
native chiefs might present to hinii as thcHo were to 
make them. 

Nor were the English loss ready, thougli from an 
entirely different cause. They cherished no ideas of 
supremo influence and suprenie authority in Mouthorn 
India. Dut they were a practical poople. They had 
a superabundance of soldiers. Thero wore many 
places on the coast the possession of whic]iJM|uld open 
out to them great facilities for tlio extoiMR of their 
trade. They were as willing therefore as were the 
French to lend their soldiers for a conHid(Taiion. liut 
it must be borne in mind that whilst, in the case of 
the French, the main consideration was tlie increase of 
political influence and political pow()r, in that of the 
English it was extension and oxjMmsiQn of comnuTcc 

It happened that whilst the rival nations wore thus 
eager to lend their troops, the state of southern India 
was such that there was likely to bo a multiplicity of 
borrowers. And as it was evident that the two 
people would not lend their men to the same prince, 
it followed that the moment the applications should 
be complied with, the French and English would bo 
arrayed in arms against one another, as completely, 
though not as avowedly, as though no Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapello luul ever been signe<l. 

In June, ^4 8. whilst the French and English wercj 
combating in the vicinity of Pondichery and Fort 
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St. David, the Sub&hd&r of the Deccan, Nizfim-ul-Hulk, 
had died, leaving a numerous family. Of his sons and 
grandsons only one was regarded as having immediate 
pretensions to succeed him. This was Muzaffar Jang, 
the son of a daughter, whom he had nominated him- 
self. His eldest son was filling a high office at the 
court of Delhi; his second son, N&dir Jang, was a 
debauchee whom he had disinherited ; and his three 
younger sons were in the hai*em. The rights of 
Muzaffar Jang to the suecessiim had been confirmed 
by an Imperial farm&n from the Emperor. 

But, at the moment of the decease of the Sub&hd&r, 
the nominated heir was absent at Bfj&pur, whilst the 
disinherited N&dir Jang was on the spot. The latter, 
disregarding his father s will and the farm&n of the 
Emperor, seized his father's treasures and had himself 
proclaimed Sub&hd^. Muzaffar Jang had at first the 
idea of invoking the assistance of the Mar&thfis, and 
proceeded for this purpose to the court of Pun&. 
There he met Chand& S&hib, son-in-law of the Dost 
All who had been Nuw&b of the Kam^tik, and who, 
taken prisoner some eight years before by the Mar&« 
thfis, had been kept since a prisoner from inability to 
pay the ransom demanded. Chand& S^b was per- 
sonally allied with the French. Dupleix had received 
and protected his wife and family at Pondichery, 
where they still resided. The two princes soon be- 
dame Mends, and, acting on the advice of Chandi 
Sahib, Muzaffar Jang opened negotiations with Du- 
pleix. He represented to him that there were at 
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Puni two prinooH) ono tho logitimato heir to tho 
mxiwnmi of tho Doocan, tho othot* to tlio ofHoo of Kuw&b 
of tho KarnAtik, and that thoy fc^lt nuro that with liifi 
powerful aid thoy might rocovor tho pOHitionM whioh 
woro tlioir (hio. Ai tlio moinont Duploix wan too 
muoh occupiod with tho KngliHh to roHpond Hatifi- 
faotorily to their requcHtH, but no Noonor liad tho 
conditioim of tho Poaco of Aix-Ia-(^hap(dlo boon carrio<l 
out in In<lia, than lio took tho matter into nioMt earnoHt 
oonHidoration. Ho Maw at a glaneo that a favoural)lo 
renponno to tlio two HUppliants would ])rocuro for him 
tho very opening lio rec^uirod ; that, if by his meann, 
Muzaflar Jang were to beoomo HubAhdAr of tho Doooan, 
and (jhaudd H&hil) Nuw&b of tlio KarnAiik, tho two 
moHt powerful i)rinoeB in southern India -for Ilaidar 
All had not then raiHod MyHoro to tho poHiiion it 
attained under Iuh tutelary geniuM --would become an 
French in all their Hympathicm, in all their actionM, 
an though thoy wero ruled from Pcmdichery. Ito 
recogniMcd, in fact, in tho applicationii from l^lnA tho 
flrMt Htep towards tho realiHation of Iuh far-reaohing 
dream. 

No Hooner, tluui, woro his handM free than ho 
guaranteed to tlie J'eNhwd the payment of tlie ratmom 
of 700,000 rupecM on behalf of ChandA HAhib, and 
promised both to that princo and to Muzaifar Jang 
all tliO aHHiHtaneo which Pondichery could funiiMh 
them in tho carrying out of their HchemeH. Ileleased 
from captivity, (Jhandd Hdhib marched with a body 
of 3000 men be had levied towaids tho Karnitik, 
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having entered into an agreement with Dupleix 
whereby he was to receive the aid of 2000 sip&his, 
drilled in the European fashion, and 400 Frenchmen. 
When he reached the frontier his own levies had in- 
creased to 6000. There he was joined by Muzaffar 
Jang at the head of 30,000 men. Towards the end 
of July the French auxiliaries, to the number stipu- 
lated, commanded by Bussy, afterwards to become 
very famous, and by d'Auteuil who had distinguished 
himself at the defence of Fondichery, found him at 
the Dam&lcherri Pass in the district of North Arcot 
There they learnt that the actual Nuwib, Anw&r-ud- 
dln, the same who had disputed the right of the 
French to retain Madras, was with his two sons and 
a force of 20,000 experienced soldiers, aided by sixty 
European adventurers, waiting for them at Ambur, 
in the same district. On Ambur, then, they marched, 
sighted the Nuw&b's army on the 3rd of August, 
attacked it, and obtained a complete victory. In the 
heat of the battle Anw^r-ud-dfn was slain ; the eldest 
son, Maphuz Elhfin, was taken prisoner ; the younger, 
Muhammad Alf, destined to become famous through 
the championing of his cause by the English, fled as 
fast as he could ride to Trichinopoli. 

The battle was decisive. The two princes sup- 
ported by Dupleix became, in consequence of it, 
masters of all the Eam&tik, save Trichinopoli. 
There remained, however, in addition to Trichinopoli, 
N&dir Jang to be reckoned witL That prince was 
in the field at the head of a considerable army. The 
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question which presented itself to the two allies was 
whether they should march at onoe against liim, or 
on Trichinopoli, thence to expel, if they could not 
capture, Muhammad All. They decided on the latter 
course. Detween decision and execution, however, 
there was a veiy wide ditfurence. Instead of march- 
ing direct on Trichinopoli, Ohand& S&hib wasted a 
considerable time in assuring himself of his new 
dignity, tlien, accompanied by Muzatiar Jang, pro- 
ceeded to pay a ceremonious visit to Pondiehoiy. 
Dupleix received tliem with the most brilliant display, 
and completed the conquest already more than half 
achieved of their hearts. The gratitude of Ohandi 
8&liib was unbounded. He conferred upon Dupleix 
the sovereignty of eighty-one villages acUoining tlie 
French possessions, and made promises of still more 
Hubstantial donations. Muzaffar Jang was not less 
lavish of promises, though for the moment he had 
little to bestow, for N&dir Jang was in possession. 
He stayed at Pondichery eight days; negotiated a 
treaty with Dupleix for the fiirnishing him with an 
auxiliary force of Frenchmen, and then set out to 
join his army. Ohand& S&hib, whose family Dupleix 
had protected at Pondichory during the siege, re- 
mained, partly on their account, but mainly to concert 
measures with Dupleix. 

It was, indeed, a decisive moment in the fortunes 
of Ohand& S&hib. The district of which the famous 
fort of Trichinopoli was the capital ac^oined the 
South Aroot district, and, in those days, formed a 
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portion of the territories of the Nuw&b of the Eam&tik. 
The battle of Ambur had assured to Chandd S&hib 
all the remainder. Of the districts which he claimed 
Trichinopoli alone remained nnconquered. He knew 
the place well, for he had defended it against the 
Mar&thds, and his surrender of it had cost him seven 
years of captivity. Dupleix was very urgent with 
him to march upon it without delay. Until he had 
it, he told him, he could not reckon on maintaining 
his position. It was above all necessary that the 
Eamdtik should be cleared of foes before the greater 
enterprise against N^dir Jang should be undertaken. 
The remonstrances on the part of Dupleix against 
delay were very urgent indeed. There were, however, 
circumstances which seemed to Chandd S&hib so full 
of the possibilities of danger on the one side, and so 
replete with temptations on the other, that he long 
hesitated as to the course he should follow. To enable 
the reader to judge the position I must recount the 
action of the English, during the period just .covered 
by the story. 

I have stated that the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had 
found the English, scarcely less than their rivals, 
with a plethora of soldiers. A tempting offer made 
to them by a pretender to the throne of Tdnjore to 
cede to them the town of Devikota, advantageously 
situated on the coast 120 miles south of Madras on 
the K61run, the great northern artery of the Kdveri, 
and to pay all the expenses of the war, was eagerly 
grasped at, and in April, 1749, Captain Cope had 
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boon (loHpatoliod with 430 Rnglifih HoldiorM and 1000 
HipAliiM to Hoat the protondor on tho covotod throno. 
Oopo, aftor liaving })oon dolayod on Iim way by a 
torriblu Mtorm, liad roachod tho northorn bank of tho 
K<)lrun, and had thonco doHcriod tho rnigning 1Uj/Im 
army, roady, not ho nnioh to diHpnto h'm fjannago an 
to ontico him into tho difHoult country })oyond it. 
(^)po, howovor, liad no intontion of indulging tlioir 
fanoioH. \\\\^ ordorM woro to got poHHOHnion of Dovi- 
kota. On that phioo accordingly Ito marched, ox])oct- 
ing to bo MUpi)oH/od by Admiral l^oMcawon, whoMo 
iloot wan Htill off tlio coai«t. I^nt tlio Hamo Htorm 
wliich liad dohiyod liiH march had groally damag(ul 
tho Knglinh Iloot, and wlion Oopo arrived withiti a 
milo of Dovikota not a nhip waM to bo Hoon. (^)po, 
whoHO cliaract(ir wan not ontorpriHing, aftor vainly 
catinotuuling tho place, rotroatod on Kort Kt. David. 
Hut tho Knglinh had Not tlioir hoartH on Devikoia. 
Thoy thorofonj doMpalchod a fniHh forc(» of 800 HritiMh 
troopH an<l i.'joo nipAhiK undor tho command of iho 
capable Htringor Lawrence with inNtruciiotm t/O take 
Dovikota at any f>rico. Jjawrenco Htorm<«l Dovikota, 
and, throwing ov(»r tho pretender on whoHo In^half 
the ICngliHh had been nominally acting, ma<le arrange- 
mentfi with tho ruling jirince for itn ]H5nnanont ooHHion 
to tho lOngliHh C'omt)any. 

It wa» about thiM time that Mr. Kloyer, tho (Jov^^nior 
of Madras, risooivod tidingM of tho }>attlo of Atnbur 
and itM conN(^r|uenceH. [t Hoomed to him that ho ha<] 
no choioo but to rocogniMo tho prince in poHMUHHion, 
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and he accordingly recognised Chandd S&hib. But 
when he heard of the march of the new Nuwdb on 
Pondichery, and of his reception there, and when 
about the same time he received imploring requests 
from Muhammad Alf urging him to espouse his cause, 
he hesitated for a moment whether he should recall 
his recognition. Admiral Boscawen, smarting under 
his repulse from Pondichery, promised to remain off 
the coast with his fleet, if he would return a favour- 
able reply to Muhammad Ali. But the risk was too 
great. Floyer did not care to pledge all the resources 
of the Presidency to the cause of a man who had 
apparently but a very slight following. He refused 
therefore the Admiral's offer. Boscawen then quitted 
the coast with his ships (November i). 

Chand& S^hib had felt nervous and ill at ease so 
long as Boscawen remained oft' the coast. But no 
sooner had information reached him that the English 
fleet had sailed, than, quite relieved from his fears, 
he set out from Pondichery with an army 30,000 
strong, accompanied by Muzaffar Jang, and aided 
by 800 Frenchmen, 300 Africans, and a train of 
artillery, in the direction of Trichinopoli. 

Had Chand^ S&hib only kept in view the one aim 
carefully instilled into his mind by Dupleix, he would 
have carried into action that great principle of the 
capable general, and have concentrated upon the 
decisive point of the campaign a force large enough 
to overcome all opposition. Had he marched, that is 
to say, directly on Trichinopoli, that place, feebly 
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garriiioned by natlvo troopn, oould not havo oflferod 
a sucooMHful rcsititanoo. Duploix had rocogninod tliis, 
and| counting on tho carrying out of tho plan ho liad 
carofully prepared, ho regarded tho departure of liin 
gueHt*s army for Trichinopoli as deciNive of the war. 
His anger, rago, and diMappointmetit may therefore bo 
imagined when ho received information, flrnt, that 
Ohand(l HAhib had turned away from the road to 
Trichinopoli, to attack TAryoro ; and, Hecondly, that 
when ho had arrived before that place, inNtead of 
attempting a Burprise which could ncarcely have 
failed, bo had entered into negotiationn with itn 
IlAjd, thus giving time to that jirudent ])rince to 
Atrengthon his defencoN and to Mend to iN/ldir Jang 
for aHHiNtanee. Angry an ho waH at the divergence 
from his planit, Dupleix reoogniNod but one mode of 
repairing the mintaice, and that wa» to aNMault and 
capture the place. He doMpatched inNtructionM, then, 
to DuriueMne, who commanded the French contingnnt, 
in that Mense, and to Chandi SAhib, the mont urgent 
requoHt to support the attack with hifi whole force. 
The aMHault made in consequence of theMo inNtructionM 
reduce<l the K^ijd to extremity. He hauled down 
hid flag, and submitted to the onerouH ternm, limited 
chiefly to a large money payment, impoHod upon him. 
But when the termn ha<l been agreed to he put in 
action every wile of which ho wan manter to delay 
the handing over of the coin, Mending moHMengerH to 
NAdir Jang to haMten hiM march. (Jhand(l HAhib, 
doMpitc the prcMsing entreatioM of Du])leix, allowed 
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himself to be cajoled. He was detained by promises 
before Tanjore until Nadir Jang had entered the 
Kam&tik. Then, thoroughly aroused, he would have 
attempted to storm the town ; but his troops, alarmed 
by the near approach of N&dir Jang, not only refused 
to. follow him, but broke up without orders, and fell 
back on Pondichery^ 

This was a blow which for the moment shattered the 
plans of Dupleix. The position, indeed, was now 
inverted. For, whereas, but a few weeks before, 
his ally had possessed all the Kam^tik except 
Trichinopoli, the whole of that province had now 
fallen into the hands of N&dir Jang, who, with an 
enormous army, estimated at 300,000 men, had 
arrived at Vald&vur, just nine miles from Pondichery. 
The English, too, had now recognised Muhammad All 
as the true Nuw^b, and that prince was likewise 
present. A few days later, April 2, Major Lawrence, 
with 600 Englishmen under his command, joined 
Nddir Jang. 

The occasion was one to test to the very core the 
stuff that was in a man. The weapons of Dupleix had 
broken in his hand, not from any fault or want of skill 
on his part, but because the weapons themselves were 
defective. It is not the fault of the swordsman if 
his sword-blade suddenly snaps ; nor of the infantry 
soldier if his bayonet bends in the thrust. Chanda 
Sahib had snapped like the sword-blade, and, at the 
moment, all the French superior military officers were 
bending bayonets. Duquesne had died before Tanjore. 

F 
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Uoupil, who bod Huocoudod him, won inoapaoitatisd by 
illnuHM. The uoxt oillcor, D'Autuuil, a good oiilcor iu 
a Mooondary poHiiion, waH totally unilttud to load in 
diiof. Yet on tluH oooaHion, for want of a known 
boitor man, it ww4 noooHnary to employ I)'Aut<3uil. 
it would never do, ar(;ued Dupleix, to Hit (juietly in 
Pondiohery, an if overawed, in the preM(»n(Wi of an 
enemy within nine mileH of the capital. There waH 
but one mode, Iuh long experience told him, of meeting 
AniaticK, and that waH to affront them in the field. 
He could muHter 2000 French Holdiern and a reHfiect- 
al/le force of Hii)AhiH, and the troopH of (Jharul/l HAhib 
and of Muasaffar Jang were there. Upon thin princijile, 
tlien, he would act. Accordingly he denpatehed all the 
troopH at bin dinponalj except a few for the routine 
<lutieH, with inHtructionn to take up a ponition oppo- 
Hite to that of the enonnouM force of Nddir Jang, and, 
if occaHion nhould offer, to attack it. Meanwhile, he 
endeavoured, ))y the mearm at which ho waM an adept, 
to win over MAdir Jang to French interentA. 

Again did bin weapon break in Iuh hand. D'Auteuil, 
who commaruhMl the French contingent, luul planned 
a Hurprine of the enemy whcTi, on the eve of the 
night on which he hiul decided to ntrike the Idow, 
bin ofHcern announced to him that neither they nor 
their men would follow bin). The unfortunate innue 
of the attempt on Tanjore, and the dinappointment 
engendered by the failuns to receive the promined 
prize-money tliere, had produced a dincontent ho deep- 
Heated an to detenniue the oiilcern and men not to 
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fight. Nay more, they insisted on retreating. This 
they did during the night, leaving eleven guns and 
forty men behind them. Chandfi S^Mb accompanied 
them, commanding the rear-guard to cover the re- 
treat. Muzaffar Jang surrendered to the tender 
mercies of his unde, who promptly had him hand- 
cuffed and placed in confinement. 

The retreat was not a very happy one. It was 
discovered early in the morning, and the Mardth& 
horse, dashing in pursuit, caught up the demoralised 
army before it had entered Pondichery, and killed 
nineteen Frenchmen. The forty who had been left 
behind met the same fate. 

' It is easy to imagine/ writes Dupleix in his Me- 
moirs, ' what was the mortification of Dupleix ^ when 
he was informed of all the details of the conduct of 
our cowardly officers, and further, to complete his 
misfortunes, that Muzaffar Jang had been taken pri- 
soner and placed in irons by Nddir Jang.' But never 
was Dupleix greater than when confronted by difficul- 
ties which would have overwhelmed ordinary men. 
The arrival of the fugitives had given him the first 
intimation of the discontent which had produced the 
mutiny. In the crisis, he behaved with a vigour and 
an energy which produced the best results. He placed 
D'Auteuil under arrest for retreating without orders, 
the officers who had been the ring-leaders he brought 
to trial, the men he addressed in a tone and in a 
manner which speedily brought them to a condi- 

^ Dupleix wrote in the third person. 

P 2 
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tion of sliaino and repontance. Thoy hnplortMl to bo 
allowed an opportunity of rucovurin^ their good nanio. 
Whilnt thuH dealing with hin troopH, ho Mont twi> 
envoyB to treat with Nftdir Jang. Witli that prin(!i) 
hiH tone wan an liaughty aH though it were he who 
waH dictating tennti. Ho denian(h)d that no one of 
tlio fanuly of AnwAru'-din should ho reoogniKod an 
Nuwdb of tlio Kani&tik, and that to the ohihh'on of 
MuzalFar Jang should bt^ given tlio oHtatoH of their 
father. WhilHt thuH openly aHNorting hiinMolf, he Honi 
Hkilled native diploinatlHlH to intrigue with komio of 
the inoRt powerful nobloH in the oanip of Nddir Jang. 
The roRult of their oifortn will appear in duo eourHo. 

NAdir Jang refuKod the propoMitionM of Duphux. 
Hut bin emiHHarioK, who had been Rovon dayn in thn 
eainp of the HubAhd&r, had not l)een idln. lie hint- 
Holf had employed thoHo Heven dayn in the reorganiHa^ 
tion of hiH anny. Some oilloerH had been redtieofl. 
OtherH liad exproHHod the moBt fervent eontrition. 
The men were eager to wipe out the m(nnory of th(iir 
miHOonduct by lirilliant Horviee. I)*Auteuil had eom- 
plot(dy vindicated hiirmolf, and had been rentonMl to 
command. Among the oilicerH of the foroi», Duploix 
had eHpecially marked the l)earing and action of a 
young major named Ue la Touohe, and he had ntnolved 
to trust him with command. HiH doHign wan to 
Huri)riHe the camp of NA<lir Jang, and, in concert with 
the nobles his emiMHarien had gained, to rentom th(* 
vanished pn^ntigo of I'ondichery. Th<j duty wiu4 en- 
truHted to De la Toucho. That brilliant young office i 
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set out with 300 Frenchmen the night after the return 
of the envoys from Valdivar, surprised the camp 
about three o'clock in the morning, and returned to 
Pondichery before the paucity of his numbers could 
. be perceived. His men had killed 1200 of the enemy, 
and had lost but three of their own number. But the 
blow had had all the effect Dupleix had hoped from 
it. It so frightened the Sub&hd&r that he made a 
hasty retreat on Arcot, whilst Lawrence fell back with 
his English on Fort St. David. 

By the retreat of Nddir Jang, Muhammad AH was 
left without support, close to the fortified pagoda of 
Tiruvidi, some thirteen miles from Fort St. David. 
D' Auteuil, making a night march with 500 men, seized 
that fortified pagoda ; and, placing in it a garrison of 
seventy men, of whom twenty were French, esta- 
blished himself firmly on the Pan&r. Muhammad 
Ali, alarmed, sent pressing messages alike to N&dir 
Jang and the English for aid. The former sent him 
20,000 men, the latter a detachment of 400 Englishmen 
and 1500 sip&his under Captain Cope. It happened 
that the Governor, Mr. Floyer, had been removed 
from his office, and Major Lawrence had been ordered 
to take his place, pending the arrival of the new 
Governor, Mr. Saunders, from Viszagatam. He had 
no choice, therefore, but to send Cope in command. 

Thus strengthened, Muhammad Ali marched against 
TiiTivddi. Alarmed by the formidable appearance it 
presented, he turned then to the French camp, and 
cannonaded the position taken up by D'Auteuil. But 
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that officer was on the alert, aud replied so warmly 
that the assailants, after losing many men, fell baek 
discouraged. During their retreat a difference of 
opinion broke out between the two leaders* whieli 
culminated in the return of the English to Fort St. 
David, and in the encamping of Muhammail All. 
desirous of persuading the English to accompany him 
to Arcot, on the Pan&r, l)etween Tiruv&di and t\ai 
St. David, the river in his rear. 

Not a bom soldier, nor gifted with the divino 
power — possessed in the highest degree of perfection 
by the rival who was to thwart all his plans— of 
carrying into execution plans suggested by his genius, 
Dupleix recognised on the instant the falseness of iXws 
position taken by Muhammad All, and ho resolved to 
make him pay the penalty. Accordingly, he sent 
orders to D'Autouil to break up his camp and move 
on Tfruv&df. There, he told him, he would be joined 
by 1200 Frenchmen and 2500 sip&his led by Do Iti 
Toucho, and by 1000 horse under Cliandft SAliib. At 
the head of the combined force ho was to niardi at 
once to surprise Muhammad Ali. D*Auteuil caiTied 
out his orders to the letter ; stormed on the 1st of Sep- 
tember the camp of the pretender, Uiough (lofonde<l 
by 20,000 men, and drove the enemy in headlong 
flight towards Gingi. Muhammad AM, followed by 
two attendants only, fled to Arcot. The loss of IiIh 
followers was considerable. The French did not Ioho 
a single man. 

D*Auteuil, instructed by Dupleix, followed up the 
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blow. Bussy was detached to march on Gingi, a 
town and fortress fifty miles distant, considered the 
strongest in South Arcot, and believed to secure to 
its. possessor the command over that province. The 
natives regarded it as impregnable, for it had baffled 
even the famous Sivaji. Against this place Bussy 
marched on the 3rd of September with 250 Frenchmen 
and 1500 sip&his, arrived within three miles of it on 
the nth, defeated the troops in front of it, the 
remnants of the army of Muhammad All, the same 
day; and, following up his victory, gained the town 
before nightfall There remained still the strong 
fortress, which consisted of citadels on the summits of 
three steep mountains, covered by a cordon of ad- 
vanced works. Waiting till the moon should have 
hidden her light, Bussy, with three pibked detachments, 
escaladed these simultaneously, and won them. As 
the day broke, his men had just gained the last citadel. 
It was a splendid performance, the like of which had 
never before been witnessed in India. 

It made a great impression. It roused N&dir Jang 
from the careless dissipation of his easy life. It 
terrified Muhammad All. It produced the general 
conviction that the French were irresistible. Nddir 
Jang had been just roused from his lethargy, when 
his terror was increased by the news that D'Auteuil 
was marching on Arcot The next day brought him 
a letter from Dupleix, demanding the release of 
MuzaffSur Jang and his restoration to tbe appoint- 
ments he had held in his grandfather's lifetime, the 
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rt'eo^niUon of ClmiuM SAhih ah NuwAh of tho KarnAiik, 
luul thu ct^HHion to tliu Kroiioh of thu town of MahuU- 
IMittun. Tim ilrHt of tliomi conditiotiH inoaiit, thct 
HubAlulAr ooiiHidorud, thu rolufiHu of a iimii wlio would 
At K\\\m poHu AH A rival to hitiiHulf. Itathur than that, 
it wiiH butter to rink tho romilt of war. Acoonlinijly. 
ho nuirchod with an army of upwardH of 100,000 nton in 
thn (lirootion of (X\\\^\. For about two niontlm tho 
oporatioUH of both anuioH woru provontod by lui tut- 
tiHttally tloi'oo raiity mwiHoit. ThuHo ntotttliH woro 
oiitployod by J)uphnx itt oonntant Huorot corn^Hpond- 
onoo with tho poworful ohiofM who fonnod thu Itaok- 
boiK^ of NAdir Jiutg'H arnty, and who, ho wtdl know, 
lioro him purHonally no good-will. Finally, boforu tltu 
t'liiny HuAHon had undud, ho had untuned into a con- 
voiiUon with thoMu, that if NAdir JaiiK nhould Htill 
rofuHo auiMiptiutui) of tho tunitM ofFurud by Duploix, 
tliuy nhotild turn agaitiHt hiiu in tito criNiH of tho 
OrHt battlu. Kvun tho ntinor dutaJln, nigttlating 
thu vury montont of thoir dofoction, wc^ru aat'ofully 
Hottlod. 

The inaction, forced upon hint by thu heavy raiity 
HuaHon, ootnbinod with thu pnmpoct of a long and 
hazardouH campaign agaittHt an onenty ho forntidablo 
an thu Krottch, produced a ruvulNion in tho ntind of 
NAdir Jang. Ho long ah hontilitioH nhould lant hiH 
proHuncu in cantp wan nucoHHary, and to a ntan of bin 
HoiiHual nature cantp-Iifo waH an abhorrunm). lb* 
wrote, then, early in Ducoiiibur, to J)upleix, to offer to 
agi'ou to the tennn thu latter had propoMe<l thnMt 
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months earlier. Dupleix, regarding only the direct 
aim of all his negotiations — ^the establishment of 
French predominance in Southern India — and not 
very confident of the chances of war, wrote at once to 
D'Auteuil to suspend military operations pending the 
receipt of further instructions. But, meanwhile, a 
change had taken place in the command of the French 
auxiliaries. A severe attack of gout had compelled 
D'Auteuil to quit the army, and his place had been 
taken by the young and brilliant De la Touche. 
That officer had been careful to maintain the secret 
correspondence with the disaffected nobles of the 
Subdhd4r*8 army which Dupleix had initiated. From 
these he learned the nature of the terms sent by 
N&dir Jang to Pondichery, and the assurance that 
they were not intended to be adhered to, and that it 
was advisable to act at once. Under the circum- 
stances, De la Touche considered himself justified in 
acting upon his earlier instructions. Transmitting 
then a reply to Dupleix that his orders had arrived 
too late, for that he had arranged with his friends in 
the Sub&hd&r's camp to act that night (December 15), 
he set out at the head of 800 Frenchmen, 3000 
sip&his, and ten guns, for that camp. At four o'clock 
in the morning he sighted it, and attacked. At first, 
he carried all before him. But, in the very crisis of 
the action, he noticed advancing towards his left fiank 
a body of some ao,ooo men. Were these enemies, he 
would be ruined, for retreat was impossible. Very 
soon, however, he recognised the signal pre-arranged by 
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thu ohiofH ho hiul won ovor. Tho two aniiioN joining, 
ihon snado for tho part of tho field in which N&dir 
Jan^ waN to bo found. That princo, rolying upon hin 
diNpatch to Dtiploix, had not, at tho firnt ahiriii, 
holiovod in tho ruality of tho attack. Whon tho fact 
could bo no longer doubted, ho took hin station in tho 
part of tho flold whoro hU gunn woro poHtod, Hoatod 
on hift olophant. Noar him, Hoatod alio on an olophant, 
btit attended by an oxocutioner wlio had ordem to 
bf^iead him on tho HrHt Mytnptoni of treason, waN hin 
nephew, Mu/^affar Jang. Huddonly ho notiood a falling 
back of hin immodiato troopM, accompanied by a great 
commotion, llo inrpaired tho cauHOi and realising 
that nonio of bin nobloH had turned agaiuHt him, he 
made a Hign to tho executioner to Mlay Iun victim. 
Tho man delayed ; and, at tho moment, tho NuwAb of 
Ouddapah, one of tho leadittg robelif, approached tho 
Hub&hdAr, iihot him through tho heart, and, having 
ordered an attendant to cut off hin hoad; placed it at 
tho foot of Muzaffar Jang. 

For that prince, tho i)rot('g<$ of Duploix, tho friend 
of OhandA HAhib, there wan thun an instant transition 
fVom a prison to a throno. Ho was at onco recognised 
as BubAhd&r of tho Doocan. There was not a matt 
in the army of his uncle who did not at onco transfer 
to him his allegiance. Dussy, who had boon sent by 
Do la Touoho to convoy his congratulations, found the 
recent prisoner sitting in state surrounded by Iuh 
no))1es. Whon, tho same ovoning, Do la Totioho paid 
his respects in person, Muzaffar Jang announcoci to 
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him his intention of proceeding at once to Pbndichery, 
to obtain the advice of the illustrious man who ruled 
there. 

To Dupleix the news of the victory had come as a 
startling but most welcome surprise. He had not 
dared to hope for it, so impossible had it seemed to 
him. Yet it was in very deed the direct result of his 
own policy. He had first stretched out the hand to 
Muzaffar Jang. He had organised the conspiracy 
against his unde. For a moment, so dark appeared 
the prospects of Muzaffar Jang, he was inclined to 
make terms with that uncle. The daring of De la 
Touche had saved him from that error. And now, 
his policy was triumphing all along the line. A 
French prot^g^ was Sub&hd&r of the Deccan. A French 
prot^^ would soon become Nuw&b of the Kam&tik. 
The English, without a leader, for Lawrence had left 
for England, and the superlative merits of Clive had 
not ais yet been discovered, were crouching at Fort 
St. David. Their ally, Nddir Jang, was dead. Their 
protdg^, Muhammad All, had, after many difficulties, 
succeeded in reaching Trichinopoli, but without a 
following. Never had policy triumphed more com- 
pletely than had the policy of Dupleix. 

The visit of the new Subdhddr to Pondichery only 
confirmed his power. The victory over Nddir Jang 
had brought vast riches to Pondichery, for the spoils 
were enormous. But those spoils were the least 
valued of the results. At the first formal meeting 
with Dupleix, Muzaffar Jang, in open darb&r, conferred 
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upon the French Governor the title of NuwAb of the 
torritorieH betwoon the river KriHhna luul C)ape (\)- 
iiiorin, including MaiHur and the entirt^ KaniAtik ; h(» 
heHtowed u|K)n him im a piTHonal gift the villagt* 
of Vald&var, witti tho huulH (h^))ending on it ; h(« 
created him a Commander of Seven ThouHand, one of 
the higheHt houourn known under the Mu^halH; ht* 
direct<Ml that the Frendt eoinn Hhotdd ho the n^cog- 
nined currency of Southen) India; he confirmed tht^ 
Hovei'eignty of the Frencti (ilompany over MaNtdi))atam 
and Yau&on, and ilnally aHHurod Dupleix that he wiui 
thi* adviHer to whom \h\ would tuni in nil hiti political 
iU!tionH. 

The conduct of Dupleix on tluH ocoanion waM mark ml 
by a Helf-denial aH })olltic an it wan patriotic. Dupleix 
waH not a Hclf-tiecker. I tin aim wan the glory and 
intorcHt of France. In negotiating with natives princtm 
lie never allowed flattery or Helf-inten^nt to turn him 
from tho direct line of policy ho had marked out. 
On thiH occuHion he accept^ul with profeHHionn of 
gratitude the peruonal honourn conferred upon him : 
ho accepted for France tho ccHHion of territory about 
MaHulipatam and Yan&on. Kut he did not, he felt h<* 
could not, accept the title of Nuw&b of tho KarnAtik. 
Lea<ling forward (DhandA SAhib, he prenented him to 
the new Sub&hd/lr an an old and tried friend upon 
whom that honour had been alroady oonferrtMl, and 
Holicitod confinnation of it. THn renuTtciation pro- 
duced the very boHt eifect. (/handA H/lhib waH at. 
once invented. But of the three piincipal actorn 
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present at that interview Dupleix emerged from it 
the most powerful in influence and prestige. 

The battle gained by De la Touche had indeed 
enormously increased the power of the French. 
Muzaffar Jang paid to them no less than i,ooo,oco 
rupees in hard cash, one-half of which represented 
the repayment of sums advanced. The territorial 
acquisitions represented an income of nearly 400,000 
rupees annually. Then a proposal, one for which 
Dupleix had laid himself open and which he eagerly 
accepted, came from the Subdhddr, the effect of which 
was to relieve the strain on the finances of Pondichery, 
and to give the French a practical preponderance in 
the counsels of the Sub&hddr at his capital. 

This proposal took the form of a request that a 
body of French troops commanded by a capable 
officer should accompany the Sub^hd&r to his capital, 
to be paid from his treasury, and to be always at his 
disposal. Dupleix, recognising in this action a mode 
of retaining permanent influence at the Court of the 
Sub&hd&r, at once acquiesced, and, De la Touche 
having been invalided to Europe, nominated Bussy 
for the post. The result showed that he could not 
have made a better selection. 

All arrangements having been made, Muzaffar 
Jang prepared to march to Aurang&b&d, which 
was at the time the favoured capital of the 
Subdhd&rs. Bussy, commanding 300 Frenchmen 
and 1500 trained sip^is, was to accompany him. 
The Subdhd^ set out on the 7th of January, 
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1 75 1. Bussy started two days later, and joined him 
on the 15th. Before the Sub^d&r bad left^ Mnham- 
inad All had made overtures for the surrender, under 
certain conditions, of TridiinopoU. These conditions 
had been accepted. CbandIL S&hib remained thus 
apparently without rival or competitor.. 

The policy of Dupleix had triumphed. ^ He bad 
made F rench influenc e, not only preponderant, but 
T)redominant, in Southern India . Yet, within a few 
weeks a little doud appeared on the horizon, which 
was dissipated only by the decision and the cannon 
of Bussy. The Nuw&bs who had rebelled against 
N&dir Jang soon began to intrigue against his 
successor. But their treason was discovered, and 
Muzaflar Jang, calling upon Bussy to follow him, 
charged the rebel chiefs with his cavalry. The latter 
held their ground until the French came up. Then, 
in a few minutes, the rebels broke up, one of their 
leaders lying dead on the field, another, the Nuw&b 
of Cuddapah, grievously wounded. Him they at- 
tempted to carry off. But MuzafiGur Jang, resolved 
that he should not escape, followed him. In the 
pursuit he came upon a third confederate, the Nuwib 
of Eamtil. Between the two and their immediate 
followers a hand-to-hand contest ensued which 
terminated in the death of both, Muzaffar Jang 
being brained by a spear-thrust, and the Nuw&b 
cut to pieces. 
j^ The crisis was one which might have the gravest 
consequences for French interests. Had there been 
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on the spot a pretender of ability and influence to 
taka the place of the Sub&hd&r and to declare himself 
his successor; or, had Dupleix been represented on 
the spot by any other than a man of first-rate capacity 
and decision, it was quite upon the cards that the result 
of the fighting and intrigues of the previous twelve 
months might have been lost in an hour. But Bussy 
was a man of first-rate capacity. He possessed a clear 
brain, and an intuitive power of managing the natives 
of India. To think on the moment, to decide on 
the moment, to act on the moment — these were his 
maxims. On this occasion he recognised on the 
instant that all was likely to be lost unless he should 
take the lead. He took it on the moment. I have 
stated that when, in June, 1748, Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the 
Sub&hd&r of the Deccan, died, he had left three 
younger sons in the harem. The names of these were 
SaMbat Jang, Niz&m All, and Bas&lat Jang. When 
N&dir Jang had taken possession of his father's 
territories, his first act had been to place these princes 
in confinement. They were still in confinement when 
Muzafiar Jang was killed. Bussy having decided to 
take the lead, the problem he had to solve was 
whether it was advisable in the interests of France to 
proclaim the infant son of Muzafiar Jang to be 
Subdhddr or to bestow the Tnasnad on the eldest of 
his uncles. Recognising at a glance that in India 
minorities always give incentives to intriguers, he 
decided on the latter course. Hastily assembling the 
principal nobles present, he unfolded to them his 
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proposal and the reason for it, and obtained from 
them general consent. That same day Saldbat Jang 
was released from confinement and proclaimed 
Subdhddr of the Deccan. Again did Southern India 

K witness a prompt transition from a prison to a throne. 
Thus, by a happy act of audacity and decision, did 
Bussy retain for Dupleix all the advantages which he 
had gained from his support of Muzafiar Jang. He 
gained for him and for France others not less precious. 
One of the first acts of the new Sub^ddr was to 
join to the French possessions at Masulipatam the 
territories depending on the towns of Nizdmpatnam, 
of Kondavir, of Alamndvfi, and of Narsdpur, in its 
vicinity. He rebuilt for him the factories of Yandon; 
and he presented to Dupleix the town of Mafuz 
Bandar (Chicacole), in the Ganjfim district. A few 
days later the new Subihdfir set his army in motion, 
traversed in triumph the territories of the rebel 
nobles, and finally entered Aurang&b&d, June 29. 
Here, in the presence of Bussy and the nobles of the 
province, Saldbat Jang, in virtue of a farmin received 
from Delhi, was solemnly invested with the dignities 
appertaining to the oflBice of Sub&hddr of the Deccan. 
In him Dupleix possessed, to the last hour of his life, 
a true and admiring friend. 

By the means related in this chapter Dupleix had, 
in the early days of 1751, bro u ght French I ndia to 
f.lift hftiprTif. nf itfi pl^T-y «Tirl jv^wpr Through Bussy 

and the Sub&hd&r his influence was supreme in the 
territories now known as the territories of the Nizdm. 
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It was soon to become supreme in the territories 
called by the English the ' Northern Sirkars/ com- 
prising Ganj&m, Vizagapatam, God&vari, and Krishni. 
It was supreme in the territories subsequently known 
as the * Ceded Districts/ comprising Cuddapah, 
Eamtil, and Sell&ry. Through ChandIL Sdhib, it was 
equally supreme in the Eam&tik, with the exception 
of Trichinopoli, held by Muhammad AM, and of 
Tanjore, governed by its own prince. Excepted, too, 
must be Madras and Fort St. David, in which, 
however, at the moment, the English showed few 
signs of life. Apparently their influence bad sunk to 
zero. For the moment, then, the astute ruler of 
Pondichery had triumphed all along the line. He 
could not detect the presence of the vestige of a cloud 
on the horizon. His one enemy, Muhammad Ali, had 
offered to come into his scheme. The English were 
inactive, and apparently hopeless of interfering with 
his plans. What was there, then, which could 
possibly prevent the successful development of his 
far-reaching schemes ? He could detect nothing. The 
English equally could detect nothing. Yet, though 
they knew it not, there was brooding amid the silence 
of Fort St. David a man who did accomplish that 
apparently impossible feat. 



CHAPTER Vn 

The English are boused to Action 

The pretender to the Kam&tik, supported by the 
English, had, we have seen, fled ahnost unattended 
to Trichinopoli. Thence, hopeless of success, he had 
made overtures to Dupleix, agreeing to recognise 
Chand& S&hib as Nuw&b, and to surrender to him 
Trichinopoli and its dependencies, on condition (i) 
that the treasures left by his father should be restored 
to him ; (a) that he should receive a subordinate pro- 
vince in lieu of the Kam&tik. Dupleix had accepted 
these conditions, and had obtained from Muzaffar 
Jang a promise to carry them out. When, however, 
after the departure of Bussy and the Sub&hd&r from 
Pondichery, Dupleix pressed Muhammad All to 
perform his part of the agreement, engaging to place 
him at once in the position in which he had cove- 
nanted to place him, Muhammad All first hesitated, 
then asked for fresh guarantees. Meanwhile, he was 
imploring the English to come to his aid. For four 
months he implored in vain ; but when, at the end of 
that period, he had wrung from them a promise of 
substantive assistance in the event of his being 
attacked, he boldly threw off the mask and informed 
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Dupleix that he was resolved to maintain Trichinopoli 
against him at all costs. This message decided 
Dupleix. Recognising the necessity of prompt action, 
he despatched, in the month of March (1751), D'Auteuil 
with 400 Frenchmen, a few AMcaos, and some guns, 
to accompany the force of Chand& S&hib, from 7000 
to 8000 strong, in its march to Trichinopoli, thence to 
expel Muhammad Ali. 

But Mr. Saunders, who then directed E nglish 
interests at Fort St. David, had been before-hand with 
him. Once resolved to succour Muhammad All, 
Saunders recognised the necessity of employing all his 
force for that purpose. Were Chanda S&hib to take 
that place, there would be no limit to the development 
of the gigantic plans of Dupleix. Whilst then he had 
despatched, early in February, Captain Cope with a8o 
Englishmen and 300 sip&his to assist Muhammad AH 
within Trichinopioli, he prepared another body com- 
posed of 500 Englishmen, 100 Africans, and 1000 
sip&his, to be ready to act according as circumstances 
might require. When, then, D'Auteuil and Chandd 
Sdhib quitted Pondichery in March, in the manner 
and for the purpose already stated, Saunders de- 
spatched the troops he had organised to follow and to 
watch their motions. The English force was com- 
manded by an officer of Swiss origin, named De 
Gingen. 

The instructions given by Saunders to De Gingen 
were precise. He was to watch the movements of the 
enemy, but, recollecting the fact that France and 

a 2 
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Kngland woro at poaoo, ho was on no account to 
attack thorn until ho should havo boon joined by the 
natlvo lovios of Muhammad All. When that junction 
should have boon effected, the action of Muhammad 
AH would cover, morally, the action of the English. 
This convenient ilction, practised by the French and /^ 
Knglish alike, permitted the representatives of two^ 
nations at peaco in Ruropo to wage deadly and 
unremitting liostilitios against each other in Kouthorn 
India. 

I |)ropose to relate here only those salient actions of 
the rival field-forces which are necessary to the com- 
prehension of tho policy of Duplnix. It was at this 
period, and during the periods that followed, his 
misfortune to bo badly served in tho field. His best 
general was with the Hub&hd&r at AurangAb&d, and 
could not be spared from thnnee. D*Auteuil was 
gouty and infirm, and had once before failed in his 
hands. I^ut ho had a<lvices from France that tho 
young and brilliant J)e la Touohe, who had already 
given proofs of more than ordinary capacity, would 
sail that autumn from France with 700 tried men, 
and he might bo expected some time in 1752. Law 
of Ijauriston, who had done well at the siege, and who 
had on its conclusion proceeded home to recruit, was 
duo at any momtrnt. Pending his arrival it was 
scarcely possible, he thought, that D'Auteuil should 
mako a mistake, if he would only oboy orders. 

Hut D*Auteuil did not o})ey ordoiit. ile had ao- 
companied (Jhandd H&hib but a few marches from 
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Pondichery when he yielded to the solicitations of the 
Nuw&b to turn aside from the road to Trichinopoli, 
and march into northern Arcot. The object of Chand& 
S&hib was to obtain money and troops. He succeeded 
in both objects ; but, oblivious of the cardinal fact that, 
in war, time is a main factor, he had succeeded at the 
cost of leaving Muhammad All and the English 
masters in the southern district, occupying various 
posts and becoming daily more capable of offering 
him a very solid resistance. ^ 

At length, his own levies raised to 17,000 men, 
Chand& S&hib took the road to Trichinopoli, always 
accompanied by D'Auteuil. But the delay had 
been considerable, and it was not till the first 
week of July that he came in sight of Volkondd, a 
strongly fortified town thirty-eight miles to the 
north-north-east of Trichinopoli. In front of it, on 
the south-west face, apparently blockading it on that 
side, was the joint army of Muhammad All and De 
Qingen. 

The English leader had been unable, in consequence 
of the non-arrival of the levies of Muhammad All, 
whose presence with him would alone legitimatise his 
action, to carry out the intentions of Mr. Saunders. 
When, at last, 1600 horsemen from Trichinopoli did 
reach him, led by the brother of Muhammad All, 
De Gingen moved forwards, captured the fortified 
pagoda of Yard&chalam, and then marched on Yol- 
kond&. He arrived before it on the 2nd of July and 
at once summoned it. But the Governor, who had not 
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quito mado up his mind aH to tho oauHO ho should 
oHpouHo, learning that Chandi Sihib was approaohing, 
doclinod ovory offur, howovor porMuaHire. Two days 
lator, (Jhandi Sihib and D*Autouil arrivod. Towards 
thorn, likowiso, the Qovomor showed hinisolf equally 
inexorable. For a whole fortnight matters con- 
tinued in this position, the English lying eneamped 
in a grove about a mile and a«half to the south-west 
of the town, the French four miles to the north of it, 
both parties bidding against each other with the 
Qovemor, each afraid to attempt force lest the display 
of it should induce tho Qovemor to summon his rival 
to his aid. Do Oingen was the first to lose his 
patience* On tho X9th, he made all his preparations 
to storm tho place ; marched on it at nightfall, gained 
tho out-works, but failing in his main attack, deferred 
further proceedings till the morning. But his action 
ha<l decided the Qovemor. Irritated by the attempt 
made to force his hand, and dreading the result of the 
ren(3Wod attaok on the morrow, he despatched an 
invitation to D*Auteuil to enter the town. The French- 
man complied on the instant. When then, early the 
following morning, Do Oingen led his men to the 
assault, he was received by a woU-directed fire from 
behind the walls of the town, whilst another fire, 
scarcely less formidable, poured upon his ilank from 
tho guns of the allied enemies, who had remained in 
the opon. His men, panio-strioken by the cross-fire, 
so utterly unexpected, turned tail and fled ; abandoning 
their native allies, and leaving one gun^ several 
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muskets, and their camp equipage in the hands of the 
victors. 

Here was an opportunity I H^d Dupleix, like his 
great rival, been endowed vdth the supreme faculty of 
a great commander and been present; had Bussy 
been there, or De la Touche ; or had there been a man 
in command who possessed the ordinary instinct of 
the fighting soldier, the question of supremacy in 
Southern India would have been decided on that^aoth 
of July. There was the English force, comprising, 
within 300, the entire troops at the disposal of the 
English Company, in fall flight, having lost their guns, 
their camp equipage, their supplies, their retreat 
covered by a rabble of native cavalry, who would 
have dispersed at the first charge. Within a mile or 
two of them was the victorious French force, fiushed 
vdth victory^ at least equal in numbers, supported by 
17,000 native troops commanded by the Nuwdb of 
the Kam&tik in person. To settle the question of 
supremacy in Southern India it was requisite merely 
that the French commander should utter but one 
word — a word which inferior or timid commanders 
are always unwilling to utter — ^a word, nevertheless, 
which spoken when fighting against Asiatics has 
never been known to fail — ^the word ' Forward.' Let 
the reader realise the huddled mass of 500 Englishmen, 
100 AfiricanSi and 1000 sip&his, hurrying from the 
field under the July sun of Southern India, panic- 
stricken and helpless, having abandoned everything. 
For the moment they were cowed, unable to. listen to 
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roaMon. Thoir loador wim not much bottor : thoy all 
DXpocUul to hoar iho Mound of tho onomy'ii gum* 
ihurulurin({ In tholr roar. Had th»y hnard that nouixl 
Uioy could noarooly havo d^capud duMtruoiion. Thmi, 
thi) Frnnoh, niaroliing rapidly on TriohinopoU, would 
probably havo Mocurod that fortroMM without a blow, 
and havo flriniy OHtabliMhod thoir domination ovor 
Uouthoni India. 

Why did not D*Autouil, who, an ol<l Moldior, niUMfc 
havo known tho (jroat advantaffo to bo on«urod by 
purMuing a panlo-Ntrlokou ononiy,^why did not D'Au- 
touil uttor that ono word ? Tho only annwor that I 
can givo In, that ho wan Hufforing at tho nioniont from 
a Movoro attack of gout. It Ih a roaNon, but not an 
oxouMO, for hlii inaction. Kxcruolating m may havo 
boi^n luM agony, ho might havo roanouod that Fortuno 
in vory joalouH of hor favoum ; that Mho dooM not often 
vouoliNafo thom a Mooond time to tho man who may 
havo doolinod thom whon opportunely offorod. But— 
ho did not roaNon : ho proforrod, at tluM crima of tho 
fortunoM of Franco In India, to remain idio ; to ponnit 
tho KngliHh to fall back towanU ttiat vory Trichino- 
poll which it wan luN minNion to aocuro, and wldch 
would thuN bo greatly Mtrongthonod by tho addition 
to itM garrinon of tho vory mou whom it had boon in 
hill power to dontroy. (*an wo wonder that, a little 
later, it Mhould bo that very Trichinopoli which 
}>ecamo the grave of tho French 7 

Mut Fortune, I'itying tho con<Ution of D*Autouil, 
gave him a Mocond chauctt. After a rent of twenty- 
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four hours, the French commander felt himself well 
enough to follow, accompanied by Chandfi S&hib, in 
the direction taken by the English. A march of some 
twenty miles brought him to Ut&tur. There he 
beheld the English and their allies encamped in a 
position not only assailable, hut so badly chosen that 
it would have been easy, with the superior native 
forces at his disposal, to cut them off from Trichino- 
poli. But instead of seizing promptly the favours 
offered by the blind goddess, D'Auteuil was content to 
dally with her. He took up a position not very far 
firom the English camp, and endeavoured to entice 
them from their position. He so far succeeded that 
on the second day he drew a detachment of them into 
an ambuscade, and inflicted upon them no small loss. 
Encouraged by this, he jarranged with Qiandi S^b 
for an attack in force the day following. Jt was 
agreed between the two leadens that whilst Chand& 
S&hib should lead the ajitack with clouds of cavalry 
the French infantry should follow it up and make 
it decisive. Here was an opportunity which, with 
ordinary care, might have atoned for the sluggishness 
after the rout of Yolkondfi. But, by some fatality, 
either Chand& S&hib attacked too soon or the French 
came up too late, for the attack was repulsed. It had 
the effect, however, of convincing De Gingen that he 
could not with safety remain where he was. That 
night, therefore, he broke up his camp; and, marching 
for twelve hours, did not halt until he had reached 
the banks of the river K61run, feicing Trichinopoli. * 
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But, tbifl timo, D*Autouil wai on tho alert. Six 
hours aftor I^o Gingon had quitted hl« position at 
Ut&turp the French and their allios were on their track ; 
and, marching as rapidly, encamped within three 
uiileH of them at eight o*clock that evening. Tlie 
poHition of the English was full of danger. The 
country had declared for Chandd Hdhib, whoso army 
was increasing every step, and here was De Qingen, 
encamped with dispirited troops, far fewer in number, 
on the northern bank of an unfordable river, within 
three miles of them. It was, moreover, still open to 
the enemy, by making a not very wide ddtour, to cut 
him off from tho fortress. Ho resolved not to stay a 
single night in such a position, llisking an attack 
which, judging from the previous conduct of D'Auteuil, 
he felt confldeni would not be made, he collected boats, 
and before the next day had dawned, had crossed to 
Srirangam, a large island, fourteen miles by two, 
fonned by the division of the Kolrtln and the Kdverf 
into two branches about eleven miles west of Trichi- 
nopoli. He did not consider himself safe even here, 
for, noting the preparations made by tho French to 
follow him, he, on the night of the second day, crossed 
the KAveH and encamped under the walls of the 
fortress. D'Auteuil at once took possession of the 
island and attempted thence to bombard the fortn^ss. 
But the distance, a fraction over two miles and a half, 
was too great. D*Auteuil then crossed the K&verf, 
and took post in front of tho rock known as the 
French lloek, a mile and three-quarters to the east of 
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the Fort Rock. He was there making preparations, 
the success of which he did not doubt, for the English 
were in the last stage of discouragement, when 
Dupleix^ responding to his repeated requests, sent 
Law of Lauriston to relieve him. Law, whose conduct 
at the siege of Pondichery had attracted favourable 
attention, had but just returned from France, full of 
health and vigour. He was untried as a commander 
in the field, but his splendid conduct in a subordinate 
position had impressed the public with the belief that 
he would acquit himself well when he should hold the 
responsibility of command. Alas ! It was the case of 
Berthier. The two positions require the possession 
of qualities widely differing. The general must be 
cool, careless of responsibility, ready to think and act 
on the moment. The subordinate need only be brave, 
prompt to execute the designs of another, intelligent 
enough to comprehend the drift of the orders he may 
receive. Law, excellently qualified to fill the second 
post, was of all the men who served Dupleix the most 
unfit for the first. He was hesitating, weak of pur- 
pose, vacillating, and fearful of responsibility. TTig 
first act on assuming command was to turn the siege 
into a blockade. Commanding, as he did, all the 
approaches to Trichinopoli from the Coromandel coast 
he believed it would be easier to starve out his enemy 
than to expel him. 

Under ordinary circumstances his reasoning might 
have been sound. But in war a commander is bound 
to take into account the workings of time. Law had 
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(loliboraioly oboMon tho mi^thod whioh woul<l roquiro 
a ])ori()(l cxtimding over montlm, aiid it wah always 
))OMMil)lo that during thoso inontlm ovonts might occur 
to disturb hiN calculationN. So it happonod on Uiin 
oorjiHion. There lia<l acoonipaniod thu KngHnh foroo 
to Volkotuli, in tho capacity of OotnininHary, a young 
writer of iho Knglish (yV)inpany who had already, as a 
volunteer, given Home proofs of conduct. Thin writer 
liad been greatly disgUNtetl wit}) tho leadership of l)e 
Glngcn on the occasion of his attack on Volkondi. 
He had his own ideas as to the way war sliould be 
conducted, llegarding failure as certain, if the system 
then followed sliould be persevered with, he had quitted 
the force before it reached the Kolrun, and proceeded 
to Fort St. David to lay his plans before Mr. Saunders. 
The name of this officer was llobert Clive. 



CHAPTER Vin 

ROBEBT ClIVS 

RoBEBT Cliye was a young Englishman of the 
middle class who, bom in 1725, and regarded by his 
relatives on his attaining manhood as utterly un- 
tractable, had been shipped off to Madras, in 1743, 
as a writer in the serviee of the Eiast India Company. 
At Madras he had earned the character of being 
sullen, unsociable, and haughty; had on one occasion 
behaved with such marked insolenee towards his 
superiors that he was compelled to apologise, and on 
another had attempted his own life. Prior to the 
attack on Maditts by La Bourdonnais he would seem 
to have attached to himself but on& friend. That 
friend was the Governor, Mr. Morse. Clive was aware 
that he had neglected his education in early life. 
Under the auspices of Governor Morse, he endeavoured 
to supply the deficiency by availing himself of the 
well-stored library which that gentleman was glad to 
place at his disposal. 

When Madras surrendered to the French, Clive had 
fled in disguise to Fort St. David. When subsequently 
Boscawen laid siege to Pondichery he served as a 
volunteer with the besieging force, and, to use the 
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wohIh of a contemporary writer, ' by hw gallant con- 
cltict gave the flrnt prognoMtio of that high military 
Hpirit which wan the Mpring of hin future actions^/ 
HubNocjuentlyp ho accompanied Major Stringer Law- 
rence, aUo aH a volunteer, in the attack on Devikota, 
J 749, and there, in the leading of the Htonnin^ party, 
clihtinguiNhed himHclf by hii coolncBH and intrepidity. 
Keferring Hubnequently to this ])oriod of bin career, 
Mnjor liawrenoe, himnelf a man of remarkable ability 
and a diMtinguinhed noldior, tlms wrote of hiH subor- 
dinate: * A man of an undaunted renolution, of a cool 
t(anper, and a prenence of mind which never loft him 
in the greatoHt danger. Horn a Holdier, for, without 
a military education of any Hort, or much converging 
with any of tho profoMMion, from hin judgment and 
good HonMO he led an army like an experienced officer, 
with a prudence that certainly warranted succeni. 
ThiH young man^H early geniuH HurpriHed and engaged 
my attention, an well before an at tho Hiege of Devi- 
kota, where he behaved in courage and judgment 
mtich beyond what could have been expected from 
hiH yearN and Iuh huccohh aft/orwardn confirmed what I 
had Naid to many peoplo concoming him.' 

For hiN conduct at Devikota (^live wai tranfiforrod 
to the military nervice of the Company, and nominated 
rommiHMary to tho Anny. Very nhortly after thiH 
nomination the bn^ak-down of hin health compelled 

' Joumnl tiflH« Hirgii t\f hmdirhtry, ropiiMiMhiul in tho AiHatio Annual 
tirffiiitttr fur tHoti. U In frttm thin Jniiriml ihnt Mr. Ortno obinitKul 
hlM m«terUlM for th«t portion of )iU lilNtory. 
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him to take a sea-trip to the Hugli. On his return, 
in the cold season of 175 1, he was directed to accom- 
pany as Commissary the force which was despatched 
under De Gingen to watch the action of Chand& Sdhib 
and the French, and the adventures of which I have 
told in the last chapter. 

As Commissary of De Gingen's force, Clive had no 
influence in the direction of its operations. . But that 
he highly disapproved of his superior's action is dear 
from the fact that he quitted the force to lay before 
the Governor of Fort St. David his reasons for the 
adoption of an entirely different system. 

The Governor of Fort St. David, a fit associate of 
Stringer . Lawrence, listened sympathisingly to the 
plan suggested by Clive. His fame has been over- 
shadowed by the greater glory attaching to the name 
of the young counsellor who was explaining to him in 
the autumn of 175 1 the plans which, properly carried 
out, would baffle all the hopes of Dupleix, but he was 
nevertheless a first-rate representative of that middle- 
class which won India for the Crown. A weaker 
man would have hesitated. My memory can recall 
hundreds of those I have met who would have abso- 
lutely refused to act on the suggestions of the young 
Commissary, for the situation was bristling with 
difficulties. Saunders had neither officers nor men at 
Fort St. David. His principal force was shut up in 
Trichinopoli, closely invested by an enemy superior in 
force, and subjected, or likely to be subjected, to all 
the horrors of famine. It was a positive necessity, 
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then, that any troopH which might arrivo from 
England HhouM bo utilinnd for the doHpatch to the 
beloaguorod fortroAA of the urgently roqiiirod stores. 
JuHt at tho moni(!nt a handful of troops arrivod. 
ThoHO, 80 in ntarnbor, aocompanicxl by 300 sipAhis, 
Saundors dospatohod, in chargo of stores, to Triohi- / 
nopoli. A second small dotachmont was despatched 
under (;ai)tain Olarke,. Clivo accompanying him, to 
tho same foftress. Both dotacltments succeeded in 
olu<ling tho vigilance of the French and in joining 
their comrades. Mis visit to Trichinopoli only con- 
flnnod the ideas which had germinated in the mind of 
Clivcr lie found the garrison in the last stage of 
dosjiondency, hopcjless of relief, rea<ly to sgrrender. 
He, a civilian just appointed officer, for he hful l>een 
nominated Captain before c{uitting Fort Ht. David, 
had less than no influence with the commanders. 
There was nothing but contempt for the civilian who 
presumed to lecture soldiers on tactics. He returned, 
tiien, after the stay of a few days, to Fort Ht. David, 
to press more strongly than ever on Mr. Haundors the 
one plan which could save the English. 

Baunders had alrea<ly admitted the supremo force 
of the arguments of his young counsellor. At the 
tiroo of Clivers previous visit ho did not possess the 
necessary materials to act on them. But on the 
second, (Jlive found, to his <lelight, a garrison which, 
united to that at Ma<lras, raised the number of troofm, 
all told, to the total of ^fyO. Home of these Haunders 
must retain for garrison purposes, (/ould Lo, himself 
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a civiUan, entnistthe remainder to the charge of ayoung 
man, untrained in war, for the purpose of invading 
a province containing 1,500,000 inhabitants ? It was to 
take upon his shoulders an enormous responsibility. 
To the lasting honour of 'Saunders, to the lasting ad- 
vantage of his country, he did not shrink from that 
responsibility. By his orders, then, Clive set out 
from Madras, the 26th of August, 1751, with a force 
of 200 Englishmen, 300 sip&his, and three small guns, 
to invade the province of North Arcot. 

It would be foreign to the design of this book to 
relate the details of the wonderful march of Clive. It 
must suffice to state that he executed to the letter the 
plans which had suggested themselves to his daring 
mind. He captured Arcot, the capital of the Eam&tik, 
and held it for fifty days against an army enormously 
out-numbering his own scanty levies aHke in Euro- 
peans and natives. Not content with that, no sooner 
had he recognised that the siege had been raised, than 
he sallied forth in pursuit of the whilom besiegers, 
found them at Ami, attacked, and completely defeated 
them. Thence, having struck a blow which was felt 
throughout Southern India, he returned by way of 
Madras to Fort St. David, to concert further measures 
with Mr. Saunders. 

Of all those who had felt the blow struck by the 
young Englishman, no one had realised its force 
so keenly as Dupleix. But it was the glory of that 
illustrious man that difficulties only incited him to 
prompt and energetic action. Beading, as clearly as 

B 
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(ylivo hitnHolf, tho full purport of ihu young BngliMh- 
iiian'H (livorMioT), ho had joined too Frunohnion to 
the forco dutaoliod by (Jliandi Hiiiib to rotako Aroot. 
At thc) Haino thno he Nont ovory available Frunchnian, 
down to the lant reomit, and all hiN trained HipAhiM,to 
Ntronifthen Law before Trichinopoli. JUn hope wan 
that whilnt the force nent to Arcot ffhould keep Clivu 
and bin fcdlowinf{ nhut up, unable to aid the garrifion, 
Law, pri;HHhi({ Trichinopoli hard, nhould force itN 
Hurrondor. With hiH force increanud to 900 French- 
men and 2000 trained Mip&luH, with the anny of the 
NuwAbincreaHod to 30,000 men, tluM waN no impoHNilde 
tattk for a rcffoluto Holdier. liut J41W, whilMt he nuulo a 
groat Hhow of activity, wotild not (h^patt from the lino 
lie had laid down of a ntrict bloekado. Dold in council, 
hn wan tindd, MuiipiciouM, unentorpriHing himNelf, and 
chiicking entc^rpricte in othern in tho iield. Meanwhile, 
tho arrival of troopH from Mynore to the aNHintance of 
Muhammad All gave conddence to the garrinon, and a 
fow Mmall outpoNt HUOCuMMnH which followed ho far 
rained their HpiritH that there wan a talk of combining 
a gennral attack on the Fronch. DeUingen, however, 
cont<int<)d hiniHolf with deHpatohing a party under 
Oopo to Mtorm tho littlo poHt of Krinhnivaram, about 
thirty mihm from Trichinopoli, })Ut rucently occupied 
by the Fronch ancl thoir allioM. Hut in thlH attempt 
th<) KngliHh and their nativu allioH wuro repulned, and 
(captain Cope, who commanded the party, wait mor- 
tally woundud. 
Again, then, did matterH look well for Law. Could 
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he only have made up his mind to risk a little, his 
superiority in numbers could scarcely have faUed to 
prevail. Recognising this, Dupleix sent him, first 
entreaties, then commands. He told him that oppor- 
tunities in war are rarely twice offered ; that to strike 
whilst the enemy was reeling under his repulse from 
Krishn&varam was the true policy, the only policy. 
After much unnecessary hesitation, Law agreed, or 
seemed to agree ; drew in his outposts, and made as 
though he would attack. But the responsibility was 
too great for his weak moral nature. At the critical 
moment he held back. Nor, when he received a de- 
spatch from Pondichery telling him that, to ensure him 
against molestation from Clive whilst he should be 
assailing Trichinopoli, Dupleix was threatening North 
Arcot and Madras, was he to be roused from his 
apathy. 

The information furnished by Dupleix to Law was 
true. That great man, whose vision from the central 
point he occupied never deceived him, who ever recog- 
nised with the most perfect accuracy the thing which 
ought to be done, though he rarely possessed the men 
who would do it, had despatched 400 Frenchmen to 
strengthen the levies of Chand& Sdhib in Arcot, and 
the combined forces were at the moment eating up the 
country in the vicinity of Madras. To watch them, 
Clive, who had hoped to be sent to relieve Trichinopoli, 
was despatched with a few troops to Madras. Two 
days after his arrival there, reinforcements from 
Bengal landed. Having now at his disposal 380 

H 2 
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Englii»hmon and 1300 trainod ^ipihii, ho sot out, 
February 22, 17,52, to find hlM onomy. Tbo latter, 
more numurouM, for thoy oountod 400 Fronohmon and 
4000 nativoM, of whom 2,500 woro horHumun, had 
(][uiitod tho vicinity of Madran aH NOon an thoy had 
heard of (/live'H arrival thoro, and had marched towardH 
the fort of Aroot in the hope of AurpriMln^ it. Failing 
in that attempt, thny had doul)led ])aok, confident that 
Olive wotdd Hoon be on their track, and, in the hope 
of enticing him into an ambuscade, had taken poHt at 
K&verip&k, in a strong position, which (Jlive must 
traverse on Ids road to Arcot, and which he, with Ids 
impetuous nature, would, they calculated, reach after 
night had fallen. Tlieir calculations liad been made 
with the greatest accuracy. Clive fell into the trap ; 
reached tho position just as darkness was setting in, 
was completely sur|)rised, was almost beaten ; when, 
with the coolness and daring which characterised hint, 
he took advantage of the darkness to attempt the 
strongtist point of the hostile positicm, which, he 
thotight, might have lioen lefb unguarded ; succeeded, 
and changed a defeat into one of the most decisive 
victories ever achieved. The vict^jry of KAveripAk 
changod thn position in Houthern India. It cleared 
Nortli Areot of enemies, and enabled Clive to return 
to Fort St, David to takij part, under Htringer Law- 
rence, in an expedition which was not only to reliove 
Trichinopoli, but to render that fortress and the 
country around it the gravu of the soaring aspirations 
of Dupleix. 
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Truly had that prescient man foreseen the result of 
the timid action of Law. By his action in Noi*th 
Arcot, action which a mere accident, as he had the 
right to consider it, had caused to fail, he had procured 
for his general before Trichinopoli the time to make 
an assault which should be decisive. He could plead, 
he could implore, he could order, but he could not 
make Law fight. Not that Law was a coward. He 
had displayed his courage on many a field. It was 
the weight, the terrible weight, of moral responsibility 
which paralysed him. No man csin be pronounced 
competent in action till he has been tried by that 
test. Under it, the Law who had been so brilliant 
when serving under another, was more useless than a 
child. To Dupleix, the weakness of his lieutenant 
caused a slow agony such as would have caused a man 
less buoyant to despair. What could he do with a 
man who had remained quiet whilst Edverip&k was 
being fought, and who now, with Trichinopoli in front 
of him, was to be assailed by a fresh force led by the 
two most capable commanders the English possessed % 
He could not replace Law, for he had no one at 
his disposal. Bussy was at Aurang&b&d, D'Auteuil 
was still suffering, De la Touche was on the seas. 
There was, however, some hope of success if Law 
would but act. He occupied a central position, com- 
manded the road from the coast; was well served 
by his native allies, and was still numerically 
stronger. If Law would but utilise these advantages, 
he might yet atone for the time wasted. Dupleix 
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Hunt him then the moHt minuto inHtruotioun, dotailiitK 
tho Htrnngth of tho EngUitli foroo, the road it 
would tako, tho date of its doparturoi the fact that 
itH inovoiriontH would bo oncumborod by tlio nocoM- 
Hity of uHoorting a largo oonvoy, and then unfoldtMl 
luH plan. * Leave/ ho wrote, *but a Hereon of troo]m 
bofore Trichinopoli ; niaHH the reniain<lor, and, march- 
ing oantwardn, fall on tho FCnglinh relieving forco 
with your BUporior numberH, and doHtroy it; then 
return, and make your deciHivo aHNault on tho 
plaoe/ To help him in thiti operation, which, in 
capable hands, had been perfectly foaHililo, he de- 
Mpatohod from Pondichery every available Frenchman 
Houth of tho KtiHhtna. 

In tho doHpatch of Dujiloix to Law there Hhone tho 
|)reMcionco of tho HtatoHman and tho penetration of tho 
real Holdier. l^ut tho boHt planH, ontruMted to in- 
capable hands, will fail. Ho it was on this occasion. 
hiMtoad of leaving only a screen before Trichinopoli, 
and marching with tho bulk of his troops to crush 
liawrenco, IjIiw kept tho bulk of his men before tho 
fortress, and m3nt tho screen to accomplish that which 
the combined forco would have found tho toughest 
job on which they had over lieon engaged, fit) 
failed, and ho <lesorvod to fail. Nor when, a day or 
two later, ho ranged his troops hi {K>sition and 
attacked Lawrence, was ho more successful. Tho 
time, tho position, tho opportunity, wore alike ill- 
chosen. Tho action was ill-fought, and tho French 
had to fall back, disconcerted, on their flock, whilst 
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Lawrence and his victorious men marched gaily into 
the fortress. 

The reader who has studied the character of 
Dupleix, who has recognised the passionate desire by 
which he was animated to found an empire for France 
in Southern India, who has noted how, by every 
means except by that of actual presence in the field, 
he had laboured for that end, can picture to himself 
the anger and mortification of that great man when 
he realised that the inefficiency of Law had caused 
the failure of all his hopes. When he had recom- 
mended daring, Law had displayed an excess of 
caution. When he had shown Law how, by massing 
his strongest array against the enemy's weakest 
point, he could baffle that enemy, he had despatched 
his weakest array against the enemy's strongest 
point. This ineptitude had shattered for the moment 
all his plans. But it was a part of the nature 
of Dupleix never to despair so long as one hope 
remained. Glancing then at his position, he re- 
cognised that he was still strong with the Subdhd&r 
of the Deccan. Bussy guided the councils of that 
prince. Nor, though Lawrence and Clive had relieved 
Trichinopoli, was it certain that they could do more 
than save that fortress. Li numbers, the French and 
their allies still prevailed even there. The one thing 
he wanted was a man. It was clear to him that it 
would be a crime to trust Law any longer. But he 
had only D'Auteuil, just recovered from his attack of 
gout. He had had, he knew, reason to complain on 
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a proviouA oooowion of tho ilownoiiii and caution of 
D'Autouil, l)ut ho wan neither mo »1ow nor mo oautiouH 
an Law had proved. Dupleix waH yet deliberating an 
to the action lie Nhould take, w)ten ho received a de- 
Hpatch from Law wlncyi threw him into consternation. 
Law wrote that, deMpairing of muccomm against Tri- 
chinopoli, he had resolved to retreat into the inland 
of Srirangam. The idea of the timid I^w in an 
inland liable to be attacked from both bankH of the 
river overwhelmed Dupleix. He recogtiiNed that in 
the proHence of men like l4kwrenco and Olive ho would 
be an a rat in a trap. He could bear anything but Utat. 
He nent then on the inntant a peremptory order to 
Law to retj'eati if ho nmnt retreat, not into Hrirangam, 
but on rondichory. To aid him, ho uned every effort 
to raine a force to nocond hin effortn. liy incredible 
exertion he collected lao Kuropeann, and, adding t^ 
thnne 500 nipAhin and four fleld-piecen, he denpatched 
thom under l)*Aut(Mtil to take the road to Tri- 
chinopoli, effect a junction with I^aw, annumo the 
ccHiunand, and fall back cm Pondiehery. 

Hut ho had not yet realined the full meanure of tho 
incapacity of hin lieutenant. The ponition occupied 
by Law before Trichinopoli wan no ntrong, renting an 
it did tipon two pointn which could not be turned, 
that even Lawrence and Olive rt^garded a direct 
attack upon it an hassanloun. They thought, how- 
ever, they might create an alana which might 
have connerpiencen, if they were to boat up the 
quartern of the native ally of the French, (Jhandd 
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S&hib. They despatched Captain Dalton on this 
errand. Dalton, misled by a guide, found himself in 
the early hours of the morning some two miles 
distant from Chand& S&hib's post, and in front of the 
very strongest part of Law's position. This was 
an opportunity which any other commander but Law 
would have seized. He had recognised Dalton's 
danger, and he had him in his power. But the 
danger of his own situation had mastered his mental 
facilities. He allowed Dalton to fall back unmolested! 
th^n, against the positive ord^:^ of Dupleix, against 
the entreaties of Chand& S&hib, despite the re- 
monstrances of all his commanders, he retreated into 
thb island of Srirangam, abandoning or destroying a 
gr^t part of the provisions accumulated for the use 
of his European troops. 

^ Then followed a series of catastrophes, the con- 
sequences of this false move. A letter from D'Auteuil, 
intimating his movements, fell into the^hands of the 
English, and Lawrence despatched Clive to intercept 
D'Auteuil, as he should approach the western bank of 
the Kolr6n. But Chand& S&hib, well served by 
spies, communicated to Law the movement of Clive, 
and pointed out to him the possibiKty of crushing 
that leader whilst he was endeavouring to crush 
D'Auteuil. The manoeuvre could scarcely fail, if it 
were executed in sufficient force, and with sufficient 
intelligence. Law did recognise in this plan a certain 
chance of extricating himself from all his troubles. 
The river E^averi and its branches would prevent the 
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pONHildlity of any aMHiHtanoo reaching (/livo. I to 
tnight tnovo out with hiH ontiro foroc. No (tnotny 
would attempt Hrirangam. Dut again hiH caution 
Npoilt a ])lan, tho huocohm of which waH aHminul. 
TnHt<^a(l of uiarohing with hiH whole foroo to oruMli 
(Jlivo, he ihmpatclied only Ho KuropeanH, of whom 40 
were KngliNh <leHerterH, and 700 HipAluH. Even thin 
Ntnall detachment wont very near to huoochh. It 
Huri)ri»ed (/live whiUt he waM aiileep at Himi&veram, 
.Bn<l, htit for tlie extraordinary coolneMN, audacity, and 
preHonoe of mind <liHplaye<l by that great Moldier, 
muHt liavo oai)tured or killed liim. Dut the value of 
one man never nHHerted itnelf more convincingly than 
on the night of that memoral)lo HurpriHe. After braving 
(h)ath in every fonn (Jlive emerged from it the victor, 
and tho dcHpondency of I^aw became greater than 
ever. 

Nor waH I)*Autoui1 more NuccoHfiful. KMOorting Mup- 
plicH of atnmunition and food^ he ha<i reachod tln^ 
t Jt&tur, H])oken of in a previous chapter. Dalton, with 
a force about ecpial in ntiml)erH, had been Hent to 
watch him. Am he approached UiAiur, Dalton, who 
waH aN daring m hiN enetny waH timid, ho arranged 
hiH troopH an to induce the belief that the whoh^ 
l^ritinh force wan advancing. D*Autetjil fell into the 
trap, and retreated on Volkonda without Htriking a 
blow, leaving to Daltcm tho ntoroH and ammunition he 
had cHCorted. 

Hoon after thin evi^nt, the final cataHtrophe followed. 
After all bin Iohhoh, I^aw could ntill dinpoao of Hoc 
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Frenchmen, 2cxx> trained sip&his, and 3000 or 4000 
horsemen who still remained faithful to Chand& 
Sdhib. With these he could, without much risk, have 
fought his way to the coast. But the spirit of the 
man was utterly broken. Whilst those about him 
were talking of fighting, he was dreaming of sur- 
render. On the 13th of June he carried out this 
dream, after having vainly stipulated for the life of 
his ally. The result was that Chand& S&hib was 
stabbed to the heart, and that 35 French officers, 785 
soldiers, and 2000 trained sip&his, surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners. 

It is time now to note how Dupleix received the 
news of this terrible calamity, and what steps he took 
to minimise its effects. 



CHAPTER IX 
A QiiRAT Man Wrkhtung with Fobtunjb 

In tho procorling chapter, writing of tho attempt 
made to Hurprine Clive at SamUveram, I have used 
tbe»e wordH : * Tho value of one man never asserted 
itself more convincingly than on the night of that 
memorable surprise.' Mutaiin mutaTulw, tho same 
words might be applied to the 0(mduct of Dupleix 
when he learned of the shameful surrender of his 
whole European force, save the detachments under 
I^UHsy and D'Auteuil, to Major Lawrence at Sriran- 
gatii. 

Tlie blow was undeniably a very severe blow. It 
left the English triumphant; their ally, Muhammad 
AH, master of tho KarnAtik ; the prestigo^-that word 
of enormous importance in India— of the French 
lowered. Dut, with the clear-headedness habitual 
with him, Dupleix, far from despairing, took stock 
of his actual position. He recognised fully the ex- 
tent of tho catastrophe consummated at Srirangam ; 
and that sotath of the river Krishtna ho could dis- 
pose only of the troops under D*Auteuil, insufYlcient 
oven for garrison purposes. Yet, ho had still the 
Sub&hd&r of tho Doccan at his back. Tlio unbeaten 
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Bussy was at Aurang&b&d, holding secure the pre- 
dominatiiig influence of Pondichery. He held Gingi, 
then considered the strongest fortress in the Kamdtik, 
and the possessions on the coast secured to France 
by the Sub&hd&r. On the other hand, whilst the total 
force at his disposal was, as I have said, insuj£cient 
to supply garrisons to guard these posts, he had in 
front of him a triumphant enemy, with numerous 
native allies, commanded by a Lawrence and a Olive. 
That enemy had it in his power to effect enormous 
mischief to French interests. It could even destroy 
that influence. What was he to da? 

It was in this conjuncture that the profound know- 
ledge which Dupleix had acquired of the native cha- 
racter stood him in good stead. He knew, from 
previous observation, that for a number of native 
chiefs allied to effect a specific purpose the day of 
triumph was the day of trial. Now, to assist in 
crushing Ohand& S&hib, Muhammed All had called 
in the levies of Tanjore, of Mysore, and the Mar&thds. 
To work upon the most powerful of these, to sow 
jealousy between them, to plant distrust of Muham- 
mad Alf , all unable as he would be to fulfil, with an 
empty exchequer, the lavish promises made in the 
hour of need, became then the main occupation of the 
French Governor. No one better than he could ac- 
complish a task beset indeed with difficulties, yet 
promising to a man experienced in the native modes 
of thought the most brilliant advantage. 

He did not work in vain. When the first triumph 
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of liiH victory had ovaporatod, Muhammad All found 
that t)u) only fruit of hiH victory wan tho doath of 
hiM rival. The troopH of Tanjoro clamoured to l)0 
))crmittod to return to their homen. The MarAtliftn 
refuHod to nerve with the troopH of MyHore, and the 
latter declined to he inHtrumental in pUHJiinf; further 
the intercHtH of Muhammad All. The diHputes he- 
came HO hot that hoth the oontin(;entH laHt-nam(*d 
drew off in a huff| makinf; hoMtilo demonHtrationM 
a^aitrnt the KngH^h. The diHcordM had meatiwhile 
])revented action, and it wan not till the cjth of July 
that Muhammad All and the Kn(;liHh were ahle to 
(|uit Trichinopoli. Even then, they were forced to 
h)avo in that fortrcHH a (jarriHon of 200 EnglUhmen 
and 1500 trained Hip&hiH to protect it agaimit their 
fonner allleH. 

The delay thuM cauHed had been eminently service- 
al)le to Dupleix. During that month the flrat portion 
of tlie annual drafto from Franco had arrived. They 
were few in number, and a very ragged lot, but by 
replacing the nailorH of the vcHMelH by laHcarH, and en- 
liHting the form(!r, Dupleix wan able to dinpoMO of 
fpo additional men. In another way Fortune came 
to help him. Major Lawrence and Olive had both 
been forced by ill-health to proceed to MadraH, and 
the command of the KngliHh waH left to the not very 
capable Do Oingen. Tht» force wan occupying Tiru- 
v&di, a place they had taken from the French, when, 
contrary to the advice of Lawrence, the KngliMh 
Uovenior, Kaundertt, tranMinitted to De Qiugeu order* 
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to attack the strong fortress of Gingi. That officer 
promptly despatched 200 English^ 500 trained sip&his, 
and 600 of Muhammad All's cavalry on this expe- 
dition. 

This was the opportunity for which Dupleix had 
been longing. He seized it with the avidity of a 
great commander. Despatching orders to the com- 
mandant of Gingi to hold himself on the alert, he 
directed his nephew, De Kerjean, to march with 300 
of the new levies and 500 sip^s to occupy a position 
which, whilst the English were before Gingi, would 
sever their communications with the coast. 

The manoeuvre met with the success it deserved. 
Gingi was a very strong place, and when the English 
commander, Kinneer, arrived in front of it, he recog- 
nised that the task set to him was, for him at least, 
impossible. Just then information reached him that 
a French force had occupied a position in his rear 
which completely cut him off from his supplies and 
the coast. Kinneer turned to attack this force, but 
was beaten with the loss of forty of his Englishmen, 
and with difficulty made his way back to Tiruv&df. 
About the same time, a French ship captured a vessel 
having on board a company of Swiss mercenaries on 
their way to reinforce the English. 

Thus, within two months from the surrender of 
Law, Dupleix had by his energy, his intrigues, and 
his daring done much to obliterate the English 
triumph at Trichinopoli and to neutralise its effects. 
His action in this crisis alone would stamp him as a 
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inoftl OTninont servant of hU country. Tho position ho 
hold was ono exactly suitod to the talents with which 
be had boon gifted. When the hopes of France were at 
their lowest he had organised victory out of the 
crudest materials, and, in an incredibly brief period, 
had managed to ro-clothe the Frencli name with the 
prestige which the feebleness of Law had done so 
much to diminish. 

Proofs of this followed upon De Kerjoan's successful 
campaign. Hu received from the Sub&hd&r his formal 
appointment as NuwAb of the KarnAtik ; from the 
Mysore troops and the MarAthAs, so recenily leagued 
against him, promises of active co-operation if he 
would but leave them free to prosecute their views on 
Trichinopoli. From his sovereign, Louis XV, Du- 
pleix received at this time the patent of the title of 
Marquis. 

All at once it seemed as though the positions of 
the French and Knglish, so marked at tho time of the 
surrender of I41W, had been suddenly reversed. Whilst 
Dupleix encouraged his native allies to besiege Tri- 
chinopoli, he considered himself strong enough to 
detach a force to blockade Fort Ut. David. That 
force, commanded by De Kerjean, consisted of 400 
Frenchmen, 1500 sipdhis, and ,500 horsouum. I^ut 
this was too nmch f(jr the lion-hearted Stiinger Law- 
rence. Housing himself from his bed of sickness, he 
came from Madras to Fort St. David, and, with 
troops equal in number to those of his adversary, 
forced De Kerjean to fall back to within throe miles of 
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Pondichery. There he dared not attack him, as the 
territory was French, and as such was secured against 
attack by treaty. The French were equally bound 
to inaction by the feict that Dupleix was momentarily 
expecting the arrival of 700 trained troops under the 
young and brilliant De la Touche, an arrival which 
would seemingly place all the possibilities within his 
grasp. Lawrence knew this, and anxious to strike a 
blow before the fresh troops should anive, yet de- 
barred from attacking De Kerjean where he was^ used 
all his efforts to entice his enemy beyond the border- 
line. With this object he fell back to a place called 
Bdhur, two miles fix)m Fort St. David. De Kerjean, 
young, ambitious, knowing that any day he might be 
superseded by De la Touche, followed up his retreat- 
ing foe, and on the morning of September 6 attacked 
him. The action was the most fiercely contested of 
the whole war. The Europeans on both sides fought 
splendidly. The result was decided by the falling 
back at a critical moment of the French sip&his, 
stationed in the centre of the line. Lawrence pushed 
on and achieved a complete victory. The English lost 
eighty-three officers and men killed and wounded. On 
the French side, De Keijean himself, fifteen officers, 
and about 100 men were taken prisoners. Their 
loss in killed and wounded was never ascertained ^. 

' Lawrence, and, foUowing Lawrence, Orme, state that, when 
prisoner, De Keijean declared that he was forced into action by the 
repeated orders of Duplelz. There is no proof of this beyond the word 
of a man anxious to justify himself at the expense of another. On 

I 
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ThiH wad a l)low, and wliat wan worMo, a l)low 
whioli a litiln prudoiioo would liavo avoldixL ItH 
offiK^tM woro quickly viNibla in thu cooling of the 
now-))on) utifchuHiaMm of tho Mar&fcliA and MyHoro 
truopM. Tliu coohumN waH not, however, proof againnt 
the methods of JJupleix. Wlion tho lea^lerM of thoHC 
troopM tiotod tliat I^awrmco remained itiaotive after 
luH victory, and took no ntepM to improve it, they, 
after a momentary hcMitation, opetily declared for the 
French. 

Dupleix (gained, too, another a<lvanta|;e at thin 
period by the compulsory departure of CUive for 
Europe. That brilliant chief, after re«overin|( from 
tlie fever which had taken him to Madras, had won 
back for MuliammiKl AH nearly the whole of 
North Arcot, had routed a force sent ))y Dupleix to 
relieve (Jo velotif^, had taken that place and (Jhenffalpat, 
the Htrouf^eMt fortrcNM after (Un({i in Houthem India, 
and had thcui proceeded to Kn(;land. Lawrence, 
however. Ntill renutined, and Jjawrenoo was very 
decidedly a man to ))e feared. 

Htill, if I)e la Touche and IiIh 700 men would but 
arrives tliere was hope that even Lawrence might be 
foilt^l. De la Touche had never been beaten: he 
had displayed all the qualities which entitle a num 
to commaitd his ftdlows- -he ha<l no fear of responsi- 
bility, was active, daring, and intelligent. From 
hiui nuich was to be hoped. The dtmpair, the agony 

tlta oUi«r hmid, Uitiro 1m rtiAMoii to hMllnvn Uml Diiplnlji wm linxloUM 
tu Mvold ttii Adtion until Do In Tutiuliti nhoum ttrrlvu, 
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of Dupleix may be imagined, when, instead of De la 
Touche and his men, information reached him that 
the ship which was conveying them to India, the 
Prince^ had been destroyed by fire with all on 
board. 

This was indeed a blow sufficient to daunt the 
boldest. During the aecond half of 1752 Dupleix 
had improvised resources to make head against the 
preponderance which the surrender of Law had given 
to his enemies. He had done this confident that 
the succeeding year would witness the transference 
of the preponderance to himself. In that hope he 
had laboured to detach &om the English the most 
powerful of their native allies, had made soldiers 
of the crews of the merchant vessels, had drawn 
largely upon his own private financial resources ; and, 
but for the precipitancy of De Kerjean, would have 
almost neutralised the effects of the surrender of 
Srirangam. When the 700 troops under De la Touche 
should join the 360 still at Pondichery, he would be 
able to range against the enemy upwards of 1000 men, 
commanded by a man from whom he was justified 
in expecting great results. And now, by an accident 
which he could neither have foreseen nor prevented, 
he was deprived of these succours which would have 
given him that superiority. He was to meet the new 
year with but 360 European troops, whilst the English 
could put 700 into the field. He was to meet it still 
without a general, whilst the English had Stringer 
Lawrence. He was to meet it knowing that he was 

I 2 
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loft by hiH oountry to IiIh own roHOurooH ; tlmt from 
it no fiMHitttanoo waH to bu expoctod. For a man with 
tlio Moaring anpirationa of Duploix, no poHition oould 
havo Huomed more. hopoluHH. But it wan thu Hur- 
paHHing merit of Duploix that in tho darkont hour 
he never doBpairod. Confldeut in bin own energieM, 
in hiH greater knowledge of the raoeH of Southern 
India, believing that with but a tittle aid from Fortune 
hiH geniuH munt oonipennate for tlie Huperiority of bin 
enemy in Kuropean troopHi he prepared hin^nelf for 
the Btrugglo of the new year with an alacrity and 
a reHolution which to thin day oompeln the admiraiion 
even of thone who rejoice over hiH failure. 



CHAPTER X 

Too Heavily Handicapped 

Nothing appeals so much to human sympathy as 
the sight of a great man struggling with adverse 
Fortune. To see him with a bold and unshaken front 
defying her frowns, rising superior to disaster, im- 
provising resources ; seizing every advantage, improv- \sy 
ing it to such a degree that even his enemies come to ^ 
regard his personality alone as the foe to be feared — ^y 
that is a sight which few can regard unmoved. Such ^ ' 
a display was given to the world in 1814 by the 
greatest warrior of modem times, when he, at bay 
against combined Europe, almost succeeded in com- 
pelling Fortune. The story of that wonderful cam- 
paign has provoked sympathy and admiration from 
nationalities who hated the man. There was a 
marked resemblance in feature and in genius between 
Napoleon and Dupleix. Each was animated by 
unbounded ambition, each played for a great stake ; 
each displayed, in the final struggle, a power and 
a vitality, a richness of resource and a genius such 
as compelled fear and admiration: both, alas, were 
finally abandoned by their countrymen. But their 
names stiU remain, and wiU ever remain, to posterity 
as examples of the enormous value, in a struggle with 
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a<lvorHiiy, of a dominant mind dirootod by a rciioluto 
will. 

Iloduood by tho aocidont to tho/'ri7ic0 to a position 
which any ordinary man would liavo rogardod aM 
one OHNontially dofonHivo, Duploix, fooling about liim, 
Hoi to work to aHcortain tlio modo in which ho could 
l)OHt nouiraliNo tho onomy'H miporiority in European 
Noldiori. No moro diiHcult problom could Iiavo pro- 
Hcntod itnolf to him. Hinco tho victory of Taradin on 
tlio Adyir, Kuropoani had boon rogardod aH tho 
komol of an anny in India. Thoir Muporiority, 
maintained to tho present day, wan admitted in all 
tho torritorioM Mouth of tho Vindhyan Kango. iiuMny, 
with a handful of men, wan maintaining that NUperiority 
at the Court of tho Hubihdir. ThankH to the name 
MUperiority, tho KngliMh, at tho beginning of 1753, 
hold a marked prodominanco in tho Kamdtik. Dut 
it might, Duploix thought, by judicious management 
bo MO far neutralised as to procure for him a striking 
advantage on tho decisive point. To this end ho 
applied all his offortN. 

Negotiating skilfully, ho soon ascertjained that he 
could dispose of tho aooo trained sip&his and the 
4000 MardthA horse, commanded by a Mar&thd chief of 
great ability as a leader, named Moriri KAo. As 
Muhamma<l Ali could muster but 2500 horsemen, 
and thoso inferior in all respectn to tho Marith&s, 
Dupleix, by this alliance, was able to possess a 
marked advantage in cavalry. The Regent of Mysore, 
too, displayed a readiness not only to furnish troops 
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to aid the French, but to command them in person. 
Under the circnmstances, then, Dupleix hoped that, 
judiciously employing the resources thus available to 
him, he might so plan his campaign that his superiority 
in cavalry and in native troops geneiully might atone 
for and neutralise the great superiority of his enemy 
in Europeans. With this end in view, he resolved, 
in consultation with his allies, that whilst the Mysore 
troops should invest Trichinopoli, the French troops 
and Mor&ri B&o should act as in a certain sense a 
covering army to baffle all the attempts which 
Lawrence might make to relieve the beleaguered 
place. They would, in a word, keep Lawrence 
employed. Having regard to the superiority in 
cavalry which Dupleix could command, we are bound 
to admit that no more skilful plan could have been 
devised. If the league could be maintained, the 
want of provisions would compel the surrender of 
Trichinopoli. 

At the outset, the plan worked welL Whilst the 
Mysore army blockaded Trichinopoli, Mor&ri lUlo and 
the French contingent, under the command of M. 
Maissin, took up an intrenched position on the river 
Punar, near the English post of Tiruvfidi, seven miles 
from Fort St. David. From this post they commenced 
a series of harassing movements against the English, 
cutting off their supplies, capturing foraging parties, 
and rendering it very difficult for the garrison of 
Tiruvfidi to communicate with that of Fort St. David. 
In vain did Lawrence do his utmost to bring them 
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to actiiiu. On Ium approaoh, the allio» withdrovr 
behind their intrenehnientci. To auoh a Btate of 
diHtroHH waH he reduced at laHt that he found hiiuHell' 
ooinpulled to employ hiH whole force aH an eHOort to 
convoyM whose arrival waH neccHBary for the pro- 
viHion of HupplieB. It need not he told how Murvioo 
of thiH nature haraHsed and diHtreBHed hiH nien. 

During three niontliM the allieH porHiMted in thoir 
policy. More tlian one opportunity wau offered them 
of inflicting BcriouH damage on the convoys and 
tlie troopH CHcorting them, but they wore not taken. 
Lawrence, however, felt ho keenly the danger threaten- 
ing Rnglinh intercBtB from the oxiBtence of an in- 
trenched camp 80 close to Fort St. David whilnt 
Trichinopoli, invcHtod by the Mysore troopH, was 
crying for relief, that he determined to take advantage 
of the arrival of aoo Europeans from Madran to ntonn 
the intrenchment. But a reconnainsanoe in force, and 
the failure of a Bhai*|) fire from his two 24-pounders to 
niake any improHsion on the defences, showed him 
that the attempt could not succeed. Irritated and 
anxious, he waHed three weeks longer, hoping some 
chance might offer. Instead of such a chance, he 
received, at the close of that period, despatches from 
Daltoti, who commanded in Trichinopoli, t<dling him 
that he had but three weeks' supplien of tmivinionH, 
and that he wan blockaded on all nides. Jjawrence 
did not hesitate a moment. Leaving J.^o Europeans 
and 500 sipdhis uinler (^aptain (^'hace to defend Tiru- 
vddi, he nutrched witli the renutinder of his troops, 
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amounting to 650 Europeans and 1500 sip&his/for 
TrichinopolL 

The sudden departure of Lawrence did not escape 
the watchful eye of Dupleix. Early in the year 
he had despatched 100 French troops — obtained 
partly from Bengal, partly from the ships in the 
roadstead — to co-operate with the soldiers of Mysore, 
and these men had occupied the island of Srirangam. 
Confident that the move of Lawrence was directed 
against Trichinopoli, he despatched on the instant 
200 Frenchmen and 500 sip&his from Maissin's force 
to reinforce the garrison of Srirangam, leaving in the 
intrenched position on the Funar 160 Europeans and 
1500 sip&his. The command of the detached force 
he gave to M. Astruc, an officer who had given signs 
of capacity. Whilst Astruc is marching on Sriringam, 
I propose to watch the action of Maissin on the 
Funar. 

Recognising at a glance that Lawrence had staked 
the fortunes of his countrymen on the successful 
defence of Trichinopoli, Dupleix determined to avail 
himself, to the full extent of the resources left to him, 
of the advantages within his reach. He could not 
attack Fort St. David, for that place was secured to 
England by treaty. But Tiruvfidi and Chilambaram — 
a strong post on the road to Trichinopoli — ^had slender 
garrisons, whilst the provinces of North and South 
Arcot were left almost entirely denuded of English 
troops. These then he could recover. Acting on the 
powers bestowed upon him by the Sub&hd^ he had 
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nominatod Murtizi All, a rolation of tho doooadod 
Ohaiid& H&hib, to bo Nuw&b of tho Kani&tik. In hiM 
naiiio, wbilHt Jjiwronoo was chained to Trichinopoli, 
ho would rocovor that torritory. Uo »ont thou pcmi- 
tivo iiiHtruotioiiH to MaiHNiu to utorm Tiruv&di. MaiNHiii 
attaokod (May 3), and waH ropulHod ; attackod again 
a fow dayH lator, and waH again drivon back. On tho 
Ho(M)nd occaHion, howovor, tho Knglinh garriHon, not 
content with ropulHing tlioir onomy, followod hiui into 
tho fiold. Thoro thoy woro Hurroundod by tlio Marith& 
borMonion, and cut to piocoH to a man. Tiruv&dl then 
gurrondorod ; Chilanibaram followod Huit ; thon Mur- 
tizd AH Htartod with a oonciidorablo native forco and 
fifty Fritnch HoldiorH to rocovor tho ntrong placoM in 
North and Houth Arcot. To a vory largo oxtont ho 
guocoodod, doroating tho Hupportor^ of Muhamma<I 
All in a pitched ))attlo, and clearing tho provincoH, 
except in tho vicinity of Trichinopoli, of active 
ononiieH. 

Lawrence, meanwhile, marching rapidly, bad entered 
Tricliinopoli tho 6th of May. Itut Hicknesii and 
doHortiotiH liad greatly reduced hiH forco. Whon he 
niUHtero<l Ium troopM after his arrival ho found he 
could put into tho ilold, including tho HoldiorH which 
tlie garriNon could Hparo, only ,500 Kuropoann, 80 
artillery-iiK^n, 2000 nipAhiH, and 3000 of rab})le 
cavalry in the Her vice of Muhamma<l All. With tluH 
forco ho marched to drive tho French from Hrirangain. 
But tho reinforcenientH (h)Hpatched by Dupleix had 
reached tlmt iuland tho day after Lawrence had arrivo<l 
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at TrichinopolL A reconnaissance in force then 
convinced Lawrence that the island was too strong to 
be attempted. Indeed, it was as much as he conld do, 
to use his own language^ 'by a very brisk fire of 
artillery, to keep our flanks clear &om the cavalry 
that surrounded us, and at every movement we made 
were ready to charge. Nor were the enemy's cannon 
silent.' The consequence was that after a very 
fatiguing day Lawrence was forced to retreat at night 
across the river, having lost two officers killed and 
three wounded, but he states, ' very few men in pro- 
portion.' At this period Colonel Lawrence's health 
failed him, and he withdrew within the fort. His 
situation there was a difficult one, for he was de- 
pendent upon native allies for supplies, and, since the 
capture of Chilambaram by the French, the road from 
the coast was in the hands of the enemy. By this 
time too, Dupleix, by incredible exertions, had so 
increased the force under Astruc that it slightly 
out-numbered, in Europeans, the number of which 
Lawrence could dispose. 

Noting all these things, Astruc, who was then very ' 
daring, obeying the instructions transmitted from 
Pondichery, crossed the Efiveri, and took possession of 
a commanding position known as the 'Five Rocks.' 
This position, if held, must compel the surrender of 
the fortress, as it commanded the country, known as 

^ Vidi Cambridge's TTor m InAuk, oontaming Colonel Lawrence's 
NamQ^ve (^ the Wear on fhe Coast qf Corcmanda, from the beginning of 
the troubles to the year i754> P^ge 59- 
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the * Tondornan'R country/ whonoo tlie KngliBh ob- 
tained their native NUt)i)IieM. 

In another workS I have given in full detail tlie 
Htory of tlio exciting military eventn which followed. 
In thiH work it iH neceHHary only to n*cord the rcHultH. 
My object is to place aH clearly aH I can )>efore tlu) 
reader the marvel Iouh recuperative power of Dupleix, 
tlte })erHiHtently Mteady aim of hiH policy, hiH un- 
swerving confidence in ultiiriate hucccmh, hiH deter- 
mination to leave nothing untried to achieve it. Ijct 
the reader contraHt hiH pOHitirm at the b(fginning of 
17.53, when the Iohh of the 700 nien coming from 
Franco under De la Touche and the death with them 
of tliat promining Bol<lier, left him with Hcanty and 
Inferior numbern to continue the battle for empire 
againnt Stringer Lawrence an<l the Knglinh, with the 
ponition liin geniuH, hin exertionn, hin ever-active brain 
ha<l created in Juno of the name year. It wan indeed 
a triumph of HtateBmannhip. Whilnt hin troopH under 
liuHHy held in tlio French interent the territorien of 
the Hub&hd&r, comprehendhig thone now ruled by tlit! 
Nizam ; whilnt he had even obtained, liy the tact and 
readincHH of liuHny, the ceHHion to France of the country 
called the ' Morthern HirkarH* ; he had recovered for the 
Nuwdb nominated by himnelf North and South Arcot, 
had compelled the Knglinh to Hurrender Tiruvddf and 
Chilambaranii and to hold Fort St. David with a 
Hcanty garrinon; had once more forced them to act 
on the defenoive at Trichinopoli, and had Hovored 

' //i«tofv 4^(A0 Vimch in Iwlia, LoiigtiuuiM, 1866. 
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their connection with the coast. Nay, more. On 
that spot, near to which the ill-fated Law had sur- 
rendered with nearly 700 Europeans only one year 
before, Dupleix had so managed as to bring the 
greater number to bear against the lesser. The differ- 
ence indeed was but trifling, but to accomplish it at 
all, in the face of the initial disaster of the year, was 
a marvellous achievement. He had done everything, 
in fact, that a comprehensive human brain could do. 
By the force of that brain alone he had inverted the 
position of the two nations in Southern India. In 
June, 175a, Law and the entire French army sur- 
rendered at Sriringam. In June, 1 753, Astruc occupied 
a position in front of Trichinopoli, whilst the English 
were content to defend the place. There is but one 
way of accounting for such a startling inversion of 
position. His supplies &om^^ Europe had failed him, 
whilst the English had received theirs. Driven to 
depend upon himself aJoile, Dupleix had, by a 
combination carried through without a check, so far 
compelled Fortune that it seemed to require but a 
great effort on the part of his army to win her over 
completely. 

It was supremely unfortunate for him, specially 
fortunate for his rivals, that in Stringer Lawrence the 
English possessed one of the most capable men who 
ever served the East India Company. He was a 
great soldier; and his modesty equalled his daring. 
It is impossible to read his narrative of the war 
without being struck by the noble and unselfish 
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nattiro of the man, })y bin groat talent a« a com- 
mandor, by Iiih coolnoHn and roadinoHN of rosouroo on 
all oocaHionB. I to had a niont ablo anHiHtant in (Japtain 
DaltoHf wboHo MomotrH, publiHbod a fow yoarn ago, 
throw much light on tho iiplnndid npirit which ani- 
mated our countrymen flghting in a Htrango country 
and with half-hoartod allicM. Tlinro waH Hcarcoly a 
man aiiiongHt thorn who was not a Iioro, and it iH well 
that thfir memory, tlio momory of mon who laid, in 
Houthoni fnclia, thn foundation of tho wider Kmpiro 
hnhl by thoir doMcondantH, Hhould remain green and 
frcMh for all time. For, after all, it wan (yliv(s and 
fjawrencn, and J)alton, and their companionH, who 
foiled Dupleix. Had they not been better tiian the 
French oflloem to whom they were opjumod, Dupleix 
muNt have won the game. He wan their superior in 
his Icnowledge of native character, in hin influence 
over the iiativeH, in his powers of combination. But 
he was not a Hol<lier. He could plan a campaign; 
could direct his lieutenants what to do. Hut he 
cotild not act amid the storm of bullets and the roar 
of cannon, in that respect (Hive and liawnmce sur- 
passtul tiot only him, btit the lieutenants whom he 
sent to carry out his instructions. It was this 
superiority in the field that foile<l him. It had made 
Tjaw surrender in 17^)2. It completely bafiled Astruc 
and IiIh sticcessors in 1 7,53. 

For, pitted against Astruc, (jawrence proved oon- 
cluHively his su])eriority. Hy a st]d<len mancimvre, 
AHtrtic had sei/^ed the (iolden Hock, expelling thence 
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the English. If he conld but hold it, the English 
were doomed. Lawrence recognised this fact on the 
moment Instantly he acted. Suddenly with his 
whole force he smote the French in front and on their 
flank, and drove them headlong from the Bock, cap- 
turing two guns and calmly defying all the efforts of 
the Mardthfi cavalry to break his square as it retired. 
To Astruc the defeat was so mortifying that he re- 
signed his command, and returned to Pondichery. 
He was succeeded by M. Brennier. 

Brennier had no better fortune. Lawrence having 
moved eastward to escort into the fort provisions 
of which the garrison was in great need, Brennier 
thought the opportunity good to attempt to storm 
the place. As a preliminary, he sent into it disguised 
a Frenchman named De Cattans to sketch the de- 
fences. De Cattans was caught in the act by Dalton. 
Dalton promised to intercede with Lawrence for his 
life, provided he would indicate to Brennier such 
points of attack as Dalton should point out. This was 
done. The stratagem, however, came to nothing, as 
when the paper reached Brennier he was occupied 
with another plan, that of intercepting and destroying 
Lawrence and his convoy. 

But in this he was foiled. From the summit of the 
Trichinopoli Rock, which rises to the height of 1878 
feet above the plain, Dalton was able to signal to 
Lawrence the positions occupied by the French. The 
consequence was that in the battle which followed, 
and which was most severely contested, Brennier 
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WEH ooinplotoly dofoatod. Totally domoraliHod, ho 
flcMl to the bankfi of the K&vuri. Hcto, to hiH Hur- 
priMo, ho waH joinod by AHtruc, bringing roinforoo- 
montH of 400 Kuropoann, Hix gnns, aooo Hip&h'm, and 
3000 Mar&thi horHO. Afitruo took tlio oounnand. 

AHtnio waH a moro capable man than Dronnior, and 
ho had now a groat opportunity, for Iub total of 
Ktiropoann oxcoodud that of Ijawronoo, whilMt IiIh 
horHoinon mirpaHHod thoHo of MuhaTnina<l AH aliko in 
(quality aH well an in ninnber. It waH indeed hard on 
Duploix, to whoMO Nplendid oxortionH the doHpatch of 
thiH reinforoomont waH duo, that at Huch a eoiguncture 
AHtmc nhould have become over-cautiouH. Thn third 
day after bin arrival ho had ontice<l the Knglinh force 
into a ponition iu which it could be aHnailed with 
advantage. Tlio Mar&thft chief, Mor&rf iUo, pointed 
out to AHtnac the opportunity, and nnplored him to 
uio it, but afraid to rink all on tho innuo of a battle, 
Afitruc declined. Ho had roanon to ropont it, for a 
fortnight later Ijawrence received a reinforcement of 
1237 Kuropeann, under a very able Holdier, (ya|>tain 
(>alliaud. Four <layH after tho arrival of thin re- 
inforcement, I Ht October, 1753, Tjawrence marched out 
and offered battle to Astruc. Antruc declined it. 
Thereupon Jjawronce encamped whore he Htood, at- 
tacked him the following morning, and completely 
dofoatod him, taking prinonorH Antruc hinmelf, niTie 
officorH, and ninoty-ono men, capturirtg eleven gtinH, 
and killing or wounding a1x)ut 1 00 men. 1 1 in own Iohh 
did not exceed twenty men and nix oflleern killed and 
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wounded. The rest of the French force found refuge 
in the island of Srirangam. 

Meanwhile Dupleix at Fondichery, whilst using all 
aie means in his power to strengthen his force before 
Trichinopoli, had not been less persistent in his 
attempts to pacify the Kamitik. More than one 
circumstance, slight in itself, had satisfied him that 
his masters in France were men who would judge 
only by results; that whilst they were ready to 
applaud and flatter him so long as he was successful, 
they would unhesitatingly sacrifice him if Fortune 
should prove adverse. Success, to them, meant the 
peaceful acquisition of territory, and increase of trading 
facilities. They cared not to reason out the terms 
by which such success was to be acquired. Why 
Dupleix should send troops to be killed before Trichi- 
nopoli was a problem they declined to consider. 
They only saw the result ; that, so far as concerned 
Trichinopoli, failure had succeeded failure. In the 
bosom of the French Company there had always been 
a minority jealous o£ Dupleix, feeble at first in its 
action, but always ready to start into active life. 
It was at this period, that is, after the surrender of 
Law had become known, that this minority began to 
assert its existence. In spite of its eflbrts, the 
majority had despatched De la Touche and his 700 
men to reinforce Dupleix. The accident which had 
disposed of this strong force before it reached the 
shores of India, whilst it deprived Dupleix of a 
strength which, considering all that he effected without 

X 
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it, ho would probably havo made dociHivo, «orvod, 
illogioally yot moBt oortainly, to Mtrongthon tho ono- 
mioB of tho groat proconnul. Whon, aftor tho infor- 
mation roachod Franco that Duploix wan still fight- 
ing, wasting, as it was argiiod, in military oxpoditions 
roKourc<;s which shotjld havo boon carofuUy utilised 
to dovolop commorcial ontorpriso, tho sharoholdors 
bocamo dissatisflod, and tho minority in tho (Jounoil 
of Directors bocamo formidable. Despatches were sent 
out to him, in which the necessity of procuring peace 
at any price was insisted upon in language not to be 
misunderstood. 

Duploix was not unwilling to havo peace. lie 
would himself indeed havo preforrod to 1)0 at peace 
with the KngHsh, provide^ only that they would re- 
cognise the titles and the concessions ho had obtained 
from the 8ub&hd&r of tho Deccan. These concessions 
included (I)eceml)er, i7.';3) tho whole of tho territory 
known as the Northern Hirkars. He had already, in 
February of 1792, addressed Mr. Saunders on the 
subject; but tho reply ho received plainly showed him 
that tho Knglish would not then admit his preten- 
sions. When, however, in July of 17,03, he had the 
first glimmering of tho possible attitude towards him- 
self of his masters in France, ho attempted to renew 
tho negotiation. The time, tho reader will rec(Jlect, 
was when Lawrence and Astruc faced one another, 
not une(iually, before Trichinopli ; when Duploix was 
recovering North and South Arcot; when Moracin, 
sent for the purpose by Bussy, was organising tho 
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territories of the Chilka Lake and Motapili. The 
reply of Saunders was conciliatory, and negotiations 
opened. It soon transpired, however, that the French 
demands were of a nature which the English Gbvemor 
would never concede. Dupleix demanded, as a pre- 
liminary, the recognition by the English of himself 
as Nuw&b of the Kam&tik. To admit this demand, 
Saunders felt, was to grant all that the two nations 
had been fighting for. In vain did Dupleix urge 
that the title had been bestowed by the Sub&hd&r 
of the Deccan, and confirmed by a farmdn from the 
Mughal Emperor. Saunders replied that the title had 
descended to Muhammad Alf, as the surviving son of 
his father, and that he would not renounce it. The 
negotiations, however, continued. But it soon became 
clear that the issue of them would depend upon the 
result of the military proceedings before Trichinopoli. 
Should Astruc succeed in beating Lawrence, why, 
then the question would resolve itself. Each of the 
negotiating parties felt this. Each, therefore, whilst 
negotiating, strained every nerve to strengthen his 
forces before the rock-fortress. 

To Mr. Saunders, and the English generally, it 
seemed that that question had been fully decided on 
the 2nd of October. The loss to the French of 200 
Europeans, the capture of their leader, and the retreat 
of the remainder of the force into Srirangam, seemed 
a blow from which it would be impossible to recover. 
That Lawrence thought so is dear from the fact that 
instead of pursuing the dispirited remnants of the 

K 2 
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French foroo into Srirangaro, ho had, after taking 
Waikonda, cantoned hin army at KoiUdf, flftoon iniloH 
to the oaMtof Trichinopoli, commanding the approacheM 
from the coaHt to the bland. liut Dupleix watt not 
the man to give in whilst a chance remained. Never 
wan h(3 more fonnichible than when he had been ap- 
parently crushed. Never, I may add, did ho Hhow 
himself greater tlian on this occaHion. According to 
all rule he waH cruHhed. II in best army had been 
d(3feat(3d, his best general taken prisoner, the dis- 
hearten(jd remnant of his soldiers were crouching in 
Hrirangam --place of fatal omen— and Lawrence, with 
his victorious army, seemed to bar the way from 
Pondichery. But Dupleix did not give up the game. 
He had recently received from France reinforcements 
sufficient to enable him to dispose of 300 Europeans.^ 
Joining to these 1200 sip&his, ho despatched them 
under the orders of a new commander, I)e Main- 
ville S with definite instructions. These were to join as 
secretly as possil)le tlie force in Srirangam, to lull the 
Knglish into security; then, suddenly emerging ftom 
the irtland, to carry Triehinopoli by a coup de madn. 

The report that the Knglish force was suffering 
greatly from sickness at Koil&dl had reached Dupleix. 
It was very true. In a few days Ijawrence had lost 
six ofllcei's and many men. lie h&d dismissed to 

' jAwrtMtoiif ttiid nfiitr lilin Ormn, MUiii thai MnlNNln oomniAndod : 
but ihn VriMitih nwonU nHow that It wmt MHinvilht, diid that thu 
oommand wum iidt givt^i to MaiMNiti until aftur tho arrival of Uudo* 
Imiu to rolUivu Uuphtlx. 
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their own country the Tanjore troops, and he was 
supported only by the rabble of Muhammad All. 
It was under these circumstances that Mainville 
marched. He reached the island in safety, and 
remained there so quiet that Lawrence, busy with 
his sick troops, conceived no suspicion as to his 
intentions. All this time Mainville was making 
preparations, preparing scaling ladders, training his 
men, and storing up information about the fortress. 
At length, on December 8, he was ready. He had 
acted with so much caution that neither the English 
nor their native allies entertained the slightest sus- 
picions as to his intentions. His plan was as follows: 
To attempt with 600 Frenchmen, supported by 200 
more and the sipahis, the part of the rock-fortress 
known as Dalton's Battery, guarded, it had been 
ascertained, by only fifty sip&his; after mastering 
this, without firing a shot, to dash round the two 
traverses, guided by a deserter, and apply a petard to 
the gate of the town : should that fail, to attempt to 
escalade, the walls at that point being but eighteen 
feet above the rock. 

At three o'clock in the morning of December 9 
(new style), Mainville crossed the Kiveri to carry out 
his plan ; reached, unperceived, the base of the rock ; 
and stormed Dalton's Battery without losing a man. 
Had his men only obeyed orders and abstained from 
firing, they would certainly have captured the place, 
for the English were fast asleep. But the evil genius 
of the French soldiers prompted them to turn against 
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tho town two of tbo twolvo-poundora thoy had cap- 
tured in Dalton'H Battery, and to shout Vive U Roi. 
Tho roHuIt was to arouso tho garrison. To such 
purposo indeed did the noiHo rouso them, that when 
the French, guided by the Knglish deserter, dashed 
round the traverses, thoy were met by a heavy 
musketry ilrc from the hurriedly-asHcmbled garrison. 
The first fire killed the deserter, tlie only one of the 
party who knew tlie exact locality of the town gate. 
His death caused delay whilst men were searching 
for the gate, and meanwhile tho English fire became 
more and more deadly. It was dark, and the 
numbers on both sides could not be seen. But tho 
English knew perfectly where they were, whilst the 
French were at a great disadvantage from want of 
that knowledge. It was not, however, until their 
ladders had been shattered that they thought of 
retreating. But they were in an ivijxi^t* There 
was no means of escape open to tliem except by leap- 
ing from the battery. This some few attempted, but, 
when the day broke, the mnjority, noting that they 
were quite at the mercy of their enemies, asked for 
quarter. This was granted to them. * They lost in 
this affair/ wrote Lawrence, '364 Europeans taken 
prisoners, 65 of whom were wounded; 8 oflflcers also 
taken, most of them wounded, and i oflflcer killed, 
and they acknowledged theuiselves that many more 
were wounded or lauied who were carried off to the 
island.' Lawrence adds : * The scheme was well laid, 
and had not French petulance made them too soon 
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discover themselves, they perhaps might have had 
time to execute their designs.' About this, we think, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

This time the blow was fatal: it did not, indeed, 
come alone. The Nuw&b nominated by Dupleix to 
rule the Kam&tik, Murtiz& All, had been beaten at 
Tiruvann&malai, and another French partisan, Mu- 
hammad Kumar, had been annihilated before the 
pagoda of TirupatL But the defeat before Trichinopoli 
was the fatal blow. It was the finishing stroke which 
paralysed the French Governor. The one chance of 
recouping himseK lay in a prompt accommodation with 
the English. Could he persuade Saunders to agree 
to terms of a settlement, no matter how disad- 
vantageous, he might secure at least a respite. It was 
the more necessary that such a result should follow, 
as the news from France pointed to the possibility of 
his being made the 86ape-goat for aU the mishaps. 
Dupleix found Saunders not unwilling to respond. 
After a tedious correspondence, it was finally resolved 
between them that Commissioners from both parties 
should hold a Congress at Sadras, a Dutch settlement 
between Madras and Fondichery. In accordance with 
this agreement Messrs. Palk and Vansittart proceeded 
to that place on the part of the English to meet there 
Father Lavaur, M. de Kerjean, and M. Bausset, 
nominated by Dupleix. The French Commissioners 
reached Sadras the 21st of January, 1754, and the 
Congress commenced work the following day. 



CHAPTER XI 

Thk Fall of Duplrix 

DuPLKTX, whilMt dotorininod to maintain hid poflition 
aH NuwAI) of ilio KarnAiik, )iad aulkoriNud Iuh Com- 
iniHMionorM to iiiako Huoh lilx)ral oonoeMNionH on otbor 
poiutH aM might, he hopod, induoo the Knglmh to givo 
way in that ono particular. At thu ilrui mooting of 
the (JongroHH, thon, Uioy propoHod that tlio arroani 
duo by the Knglbih Company on account of the ront 
for MadraH Mhould bo romittod, an'd that thenceforth 
MadraH Mhould become the abnoluto property of tho 
Englinh ; that the expenMOH they bad iMsen put to on 
account of the war Hhould be defrayed from the 
revenuoH of tho KaniAtik ; that tlie Fronoh Company 
Hhould give to the Knglitih (^^ompany tho neceanary 
MecuritioH for freo<lom of comnxsrce. Tliey propoiod 
to compenHate Mu)iammad All by tlie boHtowal upon 
him of a (iovonunent in another i)art of the Doccau 
guaranteed to him by the French and KngliMh jointly; 
and to aMure to the Ui^i of Tar\joro, under a Himilar 
guarantee, the poMHOHHion of Iuh torritorion. They 
deu&anded alno tho evacuation by the Knglinh of tlio 
fortified placoM in the interior, with the excoption of 
PunamuUu, fifteen miles from Madran, which, with 
itH de|)ondent territorien, nhould ))ecome atmolutely 
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iheir own ; and the release of the prisoners taken on 
both sides. 

In these proposals, it will be observed, though there 
was no actual mention of the title of Nuw&b of the 
Kam&tik, it was taken for granted throughout that^ 
that title, bestowed by the Sub&hd&r of the Deccan, 
and confirmed by the Mughal sovereign, should remain 
with Dupleix. To this the English Commissioners 
took objection. They urged that although the patent 
of the Sub&hd&r might pass, the confirming letter 
from Delhi was unsigned^, and was wanting in the 
seal of the Prime Minister. They were prepared to 
give way on many points, but regarding the rights of 
Muhammad All they were inflexible. 

It was on this point that the negotiations broke 
ofL Dupleix would not give way. In vain did 
Saunders instruct his Commissioners to make the 
most liberal concessions to ensure agreement. He 
went so far as to offer to declare the office of Nuw&b 
vacant, on condition that Muhammed All should be 
appointed to it under the joint protection "of the two 
Companies. But the passions of Dupleix were 
roused. He had been formally nominated Nuw&b of 
the Eam&tik. His pride woxdd not allow him to 
renounce so lofty a position in favour of a man who 
had posed as his rival. Seventy years later, the man 
whorhe xaost resembled in ibition, in genius, in 
the power of compelling others, came, under similar 

^ My own experience points to the fact that native sovereigns 
rarely affix their signatures to documents of this description. 
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oiroumHtanooH, at Drosdon in 1 813, and at Cbatillon 
in 1 814, to a similar roHolution. Ho, too— to two tho 
words of tho Knglish historian — ' rofusod to sit on a 
dogradod throne.' It was tho ono occasion throughout 
that long war on which Duploix allowed his passions 
to master his reasoning powers. What if ho had 
given way ? Men of that stamp give way only to 
make a further step forward. Had ho agreod to 
forego his own pretensions and to acknowledge Mu- 
hammad Alii not only would ho have reooivod back 
all his soldiers, but an opportunity would have boon 
granted him to employ his unrivalled powers of in- 
trigue upon his whilom enemy. Who, that knows 
Asiatics, can doubt liis success ? It was certain that, 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the re- 
lations between Muhammad All and tho English, the 
obliged and the obligor, would booomo strained. Then, 
could ho but remain quiet up to that time, nursing 
his resources, his chance would oomo. And it would 
have been a grctat chance. Some thought of this 
sort, doubtlesH, occurred to Dupleix. But his pride 
rejected it ; and his pride went before his fall. 

In consequence of the failure of tho negotiations at 
Sa<lras, hostilities before Trichinopoli were ronowed. 
Strange to relate, tho first actions seemed to justify 
the obstinacy of Dupleix at the Congress. Ho, too, 
had his battle of Dresden. Acting in concert with 
Mor&ri Rio, Mainville laid an amt)ush in force for a 
large convoy, escorted by the famous grenadiers who 
bad borne the brunt of the battles of Lawrence, 184 
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in number, 800 sip&his, and four guns. The French 
blocked the road with 240 European infantry^, 6000 
sip&his, and a troop of 80 European horsemen, near 
Kantap&ra, seven miles from Trichinopoli, whilst 
Morfiri B&o, with 3500 native horsemen, lay in am- 
bush in some thick woods. The surprise was complete 
(February 26) ; the English in long single file could 
offer no efficient resistance. They could only die at 
their posts. The horsemen had already killed fiffcy of 
them when the French infantry came up. They at 
once offered quarter. The offer was accepted, and 
134 Englishmen, of whom 100 were wounded, became 
prisoners to the French. Of the English officers, 
' four were killed, three were taken prisoners, and one 
escaped. The victors captured likewise four pieces 
of cannon, about ^7000 in money, and the convoy of 
provisions. 

But this success was only a flash in the pan. On 
the a3rd of May a force of 700 Frenchmen, supported 
by a large body of sip&his and Mar&th& horse, was 
repulsed by an English force much inferior in num- 
bers. It was an occasion which, had the French 
been well led, might have proved decisive of the war ; 
for, for some time, the English were in great peril. 
But the resources of Dupleix were by no means ex- 
hausted. Under his orders Mainville, by a skilful 

^ Lawrence says, ' 120 French infeuitry, two companies of deserters 
about the same number, the French troop of about eighty, 6000 
sip&his, aU the Mysore cavalry and the Mar^th^, in aU about 
10,000 and seven pieces of cannon.' 
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Enovomont, poHMOMned himHolf of Kilakota and Koi- 
\iA\, wkilHt Mor&rl Il&o defeated the Tanjore troopM. 
Bringing hiH diplomacy to boar at tlio opportune 
moment, Dupleix had almoHt 8UOCooded in detaching 
the ll&jA of Tanjore from the EngliHh alliance when 
he learned that ho had been HuperHeded, and that hia 
BUCceHHor, M.(Jodelu3U, wlujm he had formerly benefited 
at (yhandarnagar, and who had nubHoquently become 
a Dh'cctor of the Fn^nch Company, miglit arrive at 
any moment. In fact, the tihip carrying Godeheu 
and hit) fortunoH anchored in the Pondichery road- 
stead the iBt of AuguHt (i7r>4). 

The fact wan that, in France, the (^V)mpany of the 
IndieH and the MiniHtern of the King had alike boon 
long weary of th'iH dintant war whicli l)rought thorn 
neither glory nor profit, but whioli interfered greatly 
with commerce. They did not enter into, they did 
not comprehend, the vaBtneMS of the planH of Dupleix, 
IliH mhid had penetrated tne future: their minds 
were intent on the present. That present had for 
them a gloomy aspect. As year after year brought 
no practical result, the idea stole upon them that the 
resources of France were being s(j[uandered to pro- 
mote the vanity and the ambition of one individual. 
They reckoned not t)ie advantages already acquired 
—the control of the councils of tlie Su})&hdAr of the 
Deccan, the most powerful ruler in Houtliern India; 
the cession to France in absolute gift of the Northern 
Sirkars, comprising Q&nj&m, Vizagapatam, (jlodAvari. 
and Krishn&, with llfljamahendri and Masulipatam ; 
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the acquisition of important territories round and 
near to Pondichery ; the vast influence exercised by 
the genius of one man. They were traders, they 
argued, not soldiers fighting for dominion. They 
wanted to share peaceably with the Ikiglish the com- 
merce between Southern India and Europe, not to ex- 
terminate rival traders. It is possible that had the 
policy of Dupleix been immediately successful, the 
minds of the Directors would have widened so far as 
to accept results. But when they heard, first of 
Law's disaster, then of the loss of De la Touche and 
his 700 men, then of the defeats in succession of 
Astruc, of Brennier, of Mainville, and found that these 
miUtary operations interfered greatiy with the pro- 
gress of those commercial relations which they re- 
garded as the reason of their existence, they came at 
last to the determination to insist on a change of 
policy. Negotiating with the English East India 
Company, the Directoi's of which attributed all the 
disturbances to Dupleix, they came to the conclusion 
that that change could be accomplished only if their 
agent were removed. By them he was considered as 
the sole obstacle to peace. They resolved then to 
replace him, to come to terms with their rivals in 
trade. It vain was it asserted that if Dupleix was 
responsible for the war, Saunders was not less so. 
The answer was considered conclusive, that the belli- 
cose humour of Saunders was the necessary conse- 
quence of the initiative of Dupleix. There need be 
but one scape-goat, and it was finally agreed that that 
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soapo-goat must bo Duploix. Thorofore Qodeheu wai 
Bent to suporsodo bim. 

Tho sbip, tbe l)uc de liv/rgognet having Qodeheu 
on board, anchored, an I have said, tho iHt of August, 
off Pondichory. Arguing from tho previous relations 
betwoon thorn, in which }io had boon tho benefactor 
and Godohou tho bunofttod^ Duploix went at once on 
board to welcome his ancient comrade. His reception 
was most frigid, (jlodohou declined to become his 
guost, or even to land until a house should bo fitted 
up for him. lie handed to him, however, three docu- 
monts: tho first a letter expressive of his desire to^ 
make his position as little painful as possible; the 
second a demand for a complete statement of the 
afiiiirs of tho Oompany; tlie third an order for his 
recall. Tho next day ho landed ; and, proceeding to 
tho (youneil Chamber, caused his commission to be 
read out. The silenoe which followed the reading 
was broken by Duploix, not by the utteranoo of any 
querulous complaints, but by the loyal cry Vive U 
Jtoi. 

For ten weeks Duploix was forced to remain at 
Fondiehory whilst his accounts wore overhauled by 
bis suecoHHor. Duploix had advanced to tho Company 
vast sums, and tho aecounts showed him to be a 
creditor of the Company to tho extent of upwards of 
ji£*a40,ooo. Qodeheu, whose object it seomed to bo 
not merely to belittle but to ruin his predoeessor, 
bad no sooner ascertained this fact than ho forbad the 
Oommissarios he had employed to proeood further 
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with the accounts, but directed them to give a certi- 
ficate to the effect that the vouchers produced by 
Dupleix had reference to the public service. He thus 
avoided placing on record an acknowledgment of the 
sums due to Dupleix. But this was not all. Dupleix 
had been in the habit of advancing large sums from 
his own private resources to the native allies of 
France. These advances had been made on the 
security of certain districts, from the revenues of 
which they were repayable. At the time of Godeheu's 
arrival some of the moneys so advanced had been 
repaid, others, to a very large amount, were still 
standing over. At the rate however at which the 
repayments were coming in, the lender would be re- 
imbursed during the following year. But Godeheu, 
bent on ruining Dupleix, imprisoned the native agent 
who held the original documents, and declared that 
the advances had been made by his predecessor for 
his own private advantage, and not for the benefit of 
the State. He refused also to allow a bill drawn by 
the Company in favour of Dupleix to be cashed at 
Fondichery. Having thus effectually ruined the man 
who had all but won an Empire for France he allowed 
him to depart, beggared but not dishonoured^ blasted 
in fortune, cheated out of the fruits of his then ripen- 
ing labours. 

* England,' wrote M. Xavier Eaymond in his admir- 
able work on India ^, 'has been much admired and 
often cited for having resolved the great problem of 

' L'Umven PUtoreague, yoL ii, L'Inde. Paris, 185$. 
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^ g'^T^m, mi a distance of 4000 leagaeB, ^th 
^wim ^utmin^Js of rivil functionaries and some thou- 
^SMUifr ct soldi^^ her immense possessions in TTifii<^ 
a tii»*i:^ is much that is wonderful, much that is bold 
imr ouing:. much political genius in the idea, it must 
W ;ia3Bxu^ that the honour of having inaugurated it 
Wktt^ to Dupleix ; and that England, which in the 
fW9»^ day reaps from it the profit and the glory, 
btt$ had but to follow the path which the Genius of 
F»nce opened out to her.' Yes, mdeed ! Now that 
llie lapse of nearly a century and a half has cleared 
a^ir^y the passions and prejudices of that exciting 
fieriod : now that from the basis of accomplished facts 
tr^ can examine the ideas and conceptions of the men 
trho were the pioneers of European conquest on 
Indian soil, there lives not a candid Englishman who 
'vill deny to Dupleix the credit of having been the 
first to devise the method by which European pre- 
dominance on lTifli%n soil might be established. His 
work did not endure because it was his misfortune to 
be compelled to employ inferior tools, whilst his rivals 
were led by men of extraordinary capacity. It did 
not last because just at the moment when his plans 
might have been realised he was recalled at the 
instance of the immemorial enemy of France, on the 
eve, moreover, of a war, which for the seven years 
that were to follow, was to try the resources against 
France of that very enemy. But the effect of 
his schemes survived him. The ground he had so 
well watered and fertilised, the capabilities of which 
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he had proved, wa^ aknost immediately after his de- 
parture occupied by his rivals, with the immense 
result which is one of the wonders of the present 
day. 

A body of 2000 French ti'oops had followed Godeheu 
to India, and had arrived at Pondicheiy a few days 
after he had installed himself there as Governor. 
When we reflect on the great things accomplished by 
Dupleix with a few hundreds, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that for the interests of France the one 
superfluous man of all the arrivals was Godeheu 
himself. Had there been no such arrival, no super- 
session of Dupleix, these men, in the absence of Clive 
in England, and of Lawrence, whose health was 
breaking, would have been sufficient to restore su- 
periority to the French. The outbreak of the war in 
1756 between France and England might even have 
prompted the attack, which Lally subsequently made, 
upon Madras itself. 

It is just possible that this might have been, had 
the departure of Dupleix from Pondichery been de- 
layed a few weeks longer. A fortnight after he had 
quitted the shores of India there arrived at that 
town a despatch from the Controller of Finances in 
France, M. de Machault, addressed to Dupleix, in 
which that administrator was referred to as Governor, 
whilst Godeheu was styled simply the Commissary of 
the Company, whose sole mission was to treat for 
peace. There is reason to believe that Machault, an 
honest man in a corrupt Court, had, very soon after 

L 
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tho dopartnro of Qodohuu, ontortainod fuam an to the 
offcot of a rocall of Dupleix upon Frunoh interosti in 
Bouthurn India, and had cinployod all his addrcM to 
rotain liitn thoro aH (Jovi^rnor by limiting Uiu roHponHi- 
bilitieH of (]odohou. Ilu waH juHt too lato. HIh 
dugpateh roaohud Pondiohory at tlio ond of Octobor. 
I)ui)Ioix Imd Hailud for Kuropo on tho i4tli of that 
month. Tliu nowH of hiH recall had nioanwhilo nproad 
terror and diHumy in thoNu planoH whioh ho and hiH 
BubordinatoH had won for France. Nor woru tho ap- 
pruhenhionM thuH cauMod loHHonod by tho inMtructionH 
denpatohed by Qoduhou to tho French agents in 
difleront parts of India to the eflect that it was not bis 
intention to interfere in tlio aflairs of native prlncos. 
llu did not indeed proceed so far as to recall Dussy 
fVom Aiirangabad, or Moracin from the Northern 
Sirkars. J)ut both these men felt the difflcultios of 
their position under the new Governor to be so great 
that it required the most urgent entreaties of Dupleix 
to persuade them to remain. The reply of Bussy to 
tho entreaty made to hims(df marks, perhaps as 
strongly as any other incident, the large principles 
upon which Dupleix had administered his oflico, the 
attachment he had won from those who carried out 
his behests. *I reply/ wrote Dussy, <to tho letter 
with which you favoured mo on tho 4th. Your de- 
parture to Europe is a thunderbolt which has con- 
founded and alarmed me. You, who are leaving, 
exhort mo to continuo to serve the nation and to 
support a work which is on Uio brink of destruction. 
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Do you sincerely believe I shall not be enveloped in 
the same disgrace as yourself? The blow is perhaps 
deferred, or suspended only to be struck with greater 
force. But however that may be, I have ever con- 
sidei*ed it my duty to defer to your counsels and to 
follow your reasoning. Under no circumstances shall 
I ever depart from that respectful and inviolable 
attachment which has been till now my happiness 
and my glory, and which will always remain so. 
I await the replies of M. Godeheu before I decide .... 
If, in the post which I occupy, I am not to be allowed 
liberty of action; if any attempt be made to fetter me 
with the ideas of ignorant and inexperienced men, 
my work must perish in my hands.' Bussy concluded 
by saying that whilst personally he would prefer to 
retire to France, he would follow implicitly the advice, 
given him by the man he admired and respected 
above all others. Dupleix again urgently pressed 
him to remain, and he remained. 

Before I proceed to recount the work of demolition 
accomplished by Godeheu, and the two subsequent 
attempts to rebuild on the foundations which Dupleix 
had laid, I think it due to my readers to accompany 
that illustrious man in his return to France. His 
arrival there, strange as it may appear, was looked 
upon even by some of the men who had recalled him 
as a misfortune, and for a time it seemed not im- 
possible that he might be directed to return to Pondi- 
chery. He was, therefore, well received, and promised 
a speedy settlement of his claims. But letters from 

L 2 
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Godehou, and tho nowB that ho had oonolurlod poaoc 
with tho KngliHh on tho spot, at onco ohangod tho atti- 
tude of tho men who ruled. lie 1)eoatno then in their 
eyes an importunate Molioitor for tho sottlomont of 
elainiM, tho payment of whioh would conHtituto a heavy 
tax on th(?ir resouroos. The report of Oodehou, that 
the elaiuiH had not boon OHtablinhed to hiH natiHfaetion, 
strengthened their hands. They therefore declined to 
admit them, or to compensate him in any way. In 
vain did he romonHtrato. In vain did ho point out 
that ho wan perHooutod by creditors who wore 
creditors only, because, on his personal security, they 
had advanced sums to the Btato. For seven years be 
pressed his claims, supporting them by incontestable 
proofs. 

Ito received not the shadow of redress. Nay, more. 
Men whom ho ha<l befriended, whoso fortunes ho ha<l 
made, fell off from him when they saw that ho was 
abandoned by tho (Jovemment ho had servod so 
truly. Tlio state of misery to which he was at last 
reduced can be realised by the perusal of tho following 
record ho made in his Memoirs three days before he 
died; *I have sacrificed,' ho wrote, *my youth, my 
fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in Asia. Un- 
fortunate friends, too weak relations, devoted all their 
propoiiy to the success of my projects. They are 
now in misery and want. I have complied with all 
tho judiciary forms: I have demanded, as tho last of 
the creditors, that which is duo to mo. My services 
are treated as fablos, my demand is denounced as 
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ridiculous, I am treated as the vilest of mankind. 
I am in the most deplorable indigence. The little 
property that remained to me has been seized. I am 
compelled to ask for decrees for delay in order not to 
be dragged to prison.' 

Thus wrote, three days before he died, the man 
who had dug for France the foundations of an Empire 
which would, if built upon, have made her the arbiter 
of the East. Nations have their moods of infatuation. 
In 1754-6 France had hers. Acting in concert with 
the rival who was to supplant her, she recalled her 
far-seeing architect, left the foundations desolate and 
unguarded, and only realised her mistake when she 
witnessed her rival eagerly adopting those very plans, 
and building upon those very foundations which the 
genius of her own architect had devised and marked 
out. Meanwhile, she had allowed that architect to die 
* in misery and want.' 

Dupleix died November 10, 1764. Notwithstanding 
the neglect of his contemporaries, he will ever be 
regarded as one of the greatest of Frenchmen. Even 
the rivals who profited by his recall place him on a 
pedestal scarcely, if at all, lower than the pedestals 
upon which stand Clive, Warren Hastings, and 
Wellesley. In grandness of conception, and in the 
wide scope of his projects of empire, he was their 
forerunner — unconsciously on their part perhaps, theii- 
inspirer. 



CHAPTER xn 

Thk Final Collai'si 

DuPLRix had dopartod, and Qodohou reigned in his 
stead. Qodehou was the exact opposite of his pre- 
decessor. He was a man with a mission. That 
mission was to conclude peace with the English and 
the native princes at any price. Ho canied out his 
task very much to the satisfaction of the English. 
Only a few months before the English Qovemor, 
Sauiidors, had been ready to conclude a treaty with 
Duplisix on the principle of admitting all the conditions 
proposed by the French administrator, if only he would 
renounce the title of Nuw&b of the Kam&tik. Qode- 
heu, who made no pretension to such a title, was 
glad to assent to terms far less favourable. Thinking 
only of commerce, and believing that the same senti- 
ment animated the English, he agreed with Haunders 
that the two Companies should renounce for over all 
Mughal dignities and governments, and never interfere 
in the differences which might arise between the 
native princes. The second article of his treaty 
stipulated that whilst the English should possess 
Madras, Fort St. David, and Devlkota, the French 
should be content with Pondichery, Karikil, and 
certain districts to be agreed upon, sufficient to make 
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the districts of Pondichery (squal to those of Madras 
and Fort St. David united. On the other hand, the 
exclusive right of the French to the Northern Sirkars, 
granted by the Sub&hd&r, was not recognised. The 
other conditions related to the navigation of certain 
rivers, and provided that the principle uii possidetis 
should be applied until the confirmation of the treaty 
should arrive from Europe. Pending that arrival, no 
forts were to be erected on either side. 

It will be recognised that in this treaty Godeheu 
renounced all that Dupleix had fought for. He gave 
up the office of Nuw&b of the Karn&tik, he gave up 
the Northern Sirkars, he gave up his native allies, 
he gave up the influence and prestige of the French 
nation. How unfortunate was his administration to 
France was proved by the fact that whereas to 
Dupleix, Saundei*s had oflTered to yield every point 
but one — ^that referring to the Nuw&bship of the 
Eam&tik — ^he reduced Godeheu to a position which 
left Pondichery and E^rik&l mere trading-ports. It 
would seem that his single object was to undo all 
that Dupleix had accomplished, to renounce all moral 
influence over the native populations, to abjure the 
principle of associating for the advantage of France 
with powerful native sovereigns in the interior. He 
carried out that programme to the best of his small 
ability. Only one thing he did not do. He did not 
recall Bussy and his troops from the Court of the 
Subfihd&r. 

Godeheu stayed but a few months in India* He 
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quitfcod Pondiohory in Fobruary, j;,')^, and was suo- 
oeodudf aftor a short interval, by M. Duval do Loyrit, 
a factor in tho otnploymont of the French Company, 
poMHOHHing neither political ability nor large viewH. 
Ho too waH a partiHan of that policy of non-intor- 
vention. Ho had not boon long in oillco when, May 
i7f)6, war brolco out between France and England. 
By thiH time tho French MinintorM had realiHod tho 
enonnouM mintako they had conuniited in not efllci- 
ontly Mupporting Dupleix, and they notified to Do 
Leyrit that they were preparing a conHiderablo force 
to Bend to India to HUpport French intercHtH there. 
Their original doHign went far beyond the defenco of 
French interoHtii. Tho force was to bo large enough 
to expel tho Knglinh from Southern India, to roMtoro 
by moanH of their troops the policy of tho Governor 
they had recalled and ruinod. 

The command of this expedition wan bofltowod 
upon one of the moHt dlMtinguiHhod ofllcorM in tho 
French anuy, an Irinhman by birth. Thin wav 
Thoma« Arthur, Count Lally and Daron Tollendal, 
•on of Sir Qerard 0*Lally, who, aftor the capture of 
Limerick in 1691, liad migrated to France and had 
ontorod tho service of Louii4 XIV. Mine yearH aftor 
thin event there wan bom to Sir Gerard the Hon who, 
trained from hin earlioiit yotitli in the French armjoH, 
had merited at Fontenoy the couimendationfl of 
Marshal Saxo; who had taken part in tho '4J, and 
had fought at Laifeldt. Tho young Lally hai)! mado 
a groat reputation. His contemporaries regarded him 
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as a man with respect to whom * it needed only that 
success should be possible for him to succeed.' The 
illustrious Voltaire, who had, by desire of the Minister, 
worked with him a month, recorded that he 'had 
found in him a stubborn fierceness of soul, accompanied 
by great gentleness of manners.* In fact, he was 
universally regarded in France as the man who could 
take up the dropped thread of the work of Dupleix, 
and carry it to a successful issue. 

It had been originally intended that Lally should 
sail for India immediately, with a force of 3000 men. 
The number he actually took fell somewhat short 
of that total, and what was worse, the delays, caused 
to a great extent by the incompetence of the Admiral 
who commanded the fleet which was to co-operate 
with him, so influenced his proceedings that it was 
the 28th of April, 1758, before he arrived off Pondi- 
chery. 

Meanwhile, the treaty concluded between the 
French and English by Godeheu and Saunders had 
long since become a dead letter. De Leyrit, noticing 
the continued infraction of that treaty by his liHrals, 
had been compelled, much against his will, to resume 
the policy of Dupleix. Bousing the gouty old 
D*Auteuil from his lethargy, he had despatched him 
with a superior force to surprise the English at 
Trichinopoli. D'Auteuil acted as a gouty invalid 
will always act. Wanting energy, fire, and the sense 
of the value of prompt action, he, with the most 
brilliant opportunities before him, allowed himself to 
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be out-mana3uvrcd and boaton back to Pondiohery. 
Do Loyrii had then replaced D*Auteuil by ono 
Saubinet, who had done much better, and had com- 
pelled the UngliHh to act on the defenHive. Baubinet 
waH mantor of the field when the HrHt detachment of 
Lally*H force arrived under the Chevalier de Soupire, 
(Hoptenibor 9, ^^^)^)* Tending the arrival of Lally, 
De Leyrit unlUd the con»iderablo force of De Boupire 
to that of Saubiiict, and the combined troopH captured 
Tiruvatindmalal and other placcH in the vicinity of 
(yliitajHtt and Qlngl. The oppoiiunitiet) were mag- 
nificent to accompliHh a great deal more, for the 
English had sent all the troopH they could spare to 
asHist Olive in Bengal. But Lally was expected 
every day : he was known to be haughty, imperious, 
violently prejudiced against Franco-Indians. De Sou- 
plre hesitated to act decisively till he should arrive: the 
precious moments, then^fore, were allowed to slip by. 
At length J^ally arrived. Ue had all the possi- 
bilities before him. He was a sph^ndid soldier. But 
there was wanting, from his disposition, that peculiar 
quality which had enabled Dupleix to acquire com- 
matiding influence over all the native princes with 
whom he came in contact. Dupleix could persuade ; 
Lally could only command. The one caressed the 
foibles of the native to turn them to his own advan- 
tage. The other heedtnl neither his foibles nor his 
virtues, but stamped contemptuously on both. Dupleix, 
wielding but a small number of European trooi)s, had 
made possible French predominance In Southern 
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India because he possessed the innate power of in- 
fluencing vast numbers of the children of the soil. 
Lally, wielding a force which, prudently directed, 
might easily have established that predominance, 
failed even more miserably than his predecessor for 
the want of that very tact and knowledge. Not 
only would he take no pains to conciliate the natives, 
but he trod ruthlessly on their prejudices. He would 
recognise none of their castes, and he scoffed openly 
at their creeds. Nor did he spare the French officials 
at Pondichery. He treated them with a liautewr 
which soon turned their hearts against him. 

It must be admitted, as far as relates to those 
officials, that they were inefficient and incompetent. 
Immediately on his arrival, Lally demanded informa- 
tion regarding the strength and garrisons of Fort 
St. David, of Gudalur, and of Madras ; also regard- 
ing the total strength of the English in Southern 
India. But neither De Leyrit nor his councillors 
could give him any precise information on these 
points; they could not even tell him the actual 
distance from Pondichery to Gudalur, though it was 
but sixteen miles. They could only offer to furnish 
guides. It is not surprising that this ignorance and 
this indifference confirmed the contempt of Lally for 
the Franco-Indian fraternity, nor that thenceforth he 
utterly disregarded them. 

Essentially a man of action, and possessing a 
superiority in numbers on the coast, Lally obtained 
at first some striking successes. He took without 
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(lidlculty both Qudalur and Fort St. David. Ho 
thou wished to march on Madras. But ho had no 
monoy ; tho magazinei and arsenals wore empty. 
LiHiead of a Dupleix to supply tho one and fill tho 
other, he liad a Ue Leyrit, who met all his requiHitionis 
by pleading the impossibility of complying with 
them. Htrange reversal of position I From \T^)% to 
1 756 Dupleix had improvised the most ample resourcen 
for an arniy: he only wanted the anny and tho 
general. In 1758 the army and the general were 
there, but tho incapable successors of Dupleix were 
unable to furnish them with a single article necessary 
for the movement of troops or to give him the smallest 
information. At length, Lally, driven by the indiffer- 
ence of De Leyrit to extremities, endeavoured to raise 
funds from the ll^'A of Tanjore. Tlie ll^A amused 
him with promises until (Japtain Calliaud had sent 
him some trained sip&liii iVom Trichinopoli. Then 
ho threw off tho mask and bade defiance to tho 
French anny. Lally was about to assatalt the place 
whon a numsage readied him that the French fleot 
had been beaten off tlie coast, and that tho Knglish 
wore threatening his base. He rottinied then to 
Fondichery without risking an assault, found there 
three lakhs of rupees which the Admiral had taken 
from a Dutch vessel which he had plundered, then 
despatching ordi^rs to Bussy to join him, marched to 
Arcot. Arcot fell without a blow. Bussy joined him 
from Aurang&bdd, Moracin with a^o men and 100,000 
rupees from the Northern Sirkars; he himself, by 
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returning to Fondichery, wrung some more money 
from the Fondichery Council ; then, taking the 
strong places which lay between Arcot and Madras, 
appeared before the latter place on the 12th of De- 
cember. He had under his orders 2000 European 
infantry, 300 cavalry, and 5000 tramed sipfihis. 

Into the details of the siege which followed it is 
unnecessary to enter. It will suffice to state that 
although Lally took easy possession of the Black 
Town, the fort resisted with such resolution that, 
notwithstanding some advantages gained in the open, 
one of which he unaccountably failed to press home, 
he was ultimately compelled to raise the siege. His 
heavy guns had already made a breach in the fortifi- 
cations^ and he was waiting for a favourable night to 
order the assault, when the English fleet appeared off 
the coast. It was the i6th of February. LaUy's 
resources were exhausted. The following day, full of 
rage and disappointment, he raised the siege. 

The most fatal mistake committed by Lally up to 
this point was the recalling of Bussy and his troops 
from the Court of the Sub&hd&r, and of Moracin from 
the Northern Sirkars. To replace the latter he had 
sent the Marquis de Conflans, an officer with no 
Indian experience. The consequences were*¥atal to 
French domination. One of the R&j&s in the northern 
part of the Northern Sirkars seized the occasion to 
assert his independence, and despatched pressing 
requests to Calcutta for assistance. Clive, thoroughly 
alive to the possibilities which might result from 
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Knglinh intorforonoOf sont bis boat oflioorf Colonol 
Fordo, with a small number of troops to aid the IliyA. 
The consoquonoos judtiflod tho action of tho great 
EngUHhrnan, taken though it was against ^ tho advice 
of every member of his (younoil. They were in every 
way most advantageous to Kngland. Fordo, the 
superior soldier, tho man who knew India, pitted 
against Conflans, the inferior soldier, recently im- 
ported from Kurope, not only conquered for England 
the Northern Birkars, but compelled the Bab&hd&r of 
the Deooan, who interfered at the head of an army to 
support the French, to transfer his alliance from that 
people to the English. It is Arom tho period of tho 
expulsion of tho French from the Northern Birkars 
that date the reciprocal engagements between the 
Nizftm and tho Anglo-Indian Government which 
exist in a modified form to tho present day. 

Meanwhile Lally, leaving his troops under Do 
Soupire at Arcot, had returned to Pondichory to 
arrange for means to carry on the war. After many 
delays and many miHchancos, he rejoined the army at 
Wandiwash, and marched with it to Arcot. During 
his absence, the English force, recently strengthened 
and now commanded by another of (Uive's lieutenants, 
tho renowned Eyre Coote, had taken Wandiwash. 
Lally marched to recover the place, and took up a 
strong position l)efore it. There, the list of January, 
1760, he was attacked and completely defeated by 

* For ft dttiftllciA ftooount of thoMo irAn«iKitionii tho xi^xAwt In ro- 
ftnrrod to MftUovou'i Z^idtivf UoMU% ^ftisAia^ now oilitlon, pp. 77-114. 
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Eyre Coote. The victory of the English was decisive '. 
' It dealt a fatal and decisive blow to French domina- 
tion in India : it shattered to the ground the mighty 
fabric which Martin, Dumas, and Dupleix had con- 
tributed to erect : it dissipated all the hopes of Lally : 
it sealed the fate of Pondichery.' As an immediate 
consequence, Arcot, Devikota, Earik&l fell into the 
hands of the English. In September Pondichery was 
invested. On the 15th of Je,nuary following it sur- 
rendered. Lally, taken prisoner, was sent to England. 
Learning there that the most shameless charges were 
preferred against him by the Franco-Indian colony 
* which had thwarted him in India, he asked and 
obtained permission to return to France to defend 
himself. But there the influences of the governing 
clique, always powerful, were too strong. He was 
condemned on the most casual evidence ^, and after 
three years of lingering agony wa^ condemned to be 
beheaded. On May 8, 1766, he was transferred from 
prison to a dung-cart, and with a gag thrust into his 
mouth, was taken through the streets of Paris to the 
scaffold. The Directors of the Company of the Indies 
had prevailed against him as they had prevailed 
against Dupleix. It was not till some years later 
that the incessant exertions of his son, the famous 
Lally-Tollendal, obtained the rehabilitation of the 
memory of his father. 

But there was yet to be another and a final attempt 
to restore the policy of Dupleix in Southern India. 

' Vide Hislory qfihe French in India, p. 560. 
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The Treaty of Paris, signed February to, 1763, had 
restored Pondichery to Franoo, but it was Pondiehery 
dismantled, beggared, bereft of all her influence. 
During the fifteen years that followed that humili- 
ating treaty, Pondiehery had been forced to witness, 
without attempting to prevent it, tho aggrandisement 
of her rival. Even when, in 1778, the war between 
Franco and England was renewed in Europe, the 
Government of France was ill-prepared to assert a 
claim for independenoe, still less for dominion, for her 
Indian posscHsions. 

The natural results followed. Chandamagar sur- 
rendered without striking a blow (July xo, 1778). 
Pondichei*y, ably defended for forty days against 
vastly superior forces, was captured in the month of 
September following. The French fleet, commanded 
by M. de Tronjoly, abandoned the Indian waters 
without even attempting to save Mahd. All seemed 
lost ; when suddenly the genius of Haidar AH, the 
ruler of Mynore, gave a turn to events which upset 
the most careful calculations, and communicated to 
his French allies the most brilliant hopes. 

On the 4th of April, 1769, Haidar Ali dictated 
peace to the English under the walls of Madras. By 
one of the articles of this treaty the contracting 
parties bound themselves to assist one another in 
defensive wars. But when, during the following year, 
Haidar was attacked by the Mar&lhis, and called 
upon the English to fulfil their contract, the English 
refused. 
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Haidar never forgave this breach of faith. When, 
some nine years later, he heard of the war between 
France and England, and noticed that the English 
were likewise embroiled with the Mar&th^ in Western 
India, he took his revenge. Under the pretext that 
the capture of Mah^ was a breach of the treaty exist- 
ihg with him, he declared war, out-manoeuvred Sir 
Hector Munro, destroyed Baillie's detachment of 3720 
men (September 9 and 10, 1780), captured Arcot, and 
seemed to threaten Madras itself. 

Haidar had not been unmindful of the advantages 
which might accrue to him from an alliance with 
France. Early in the year he had caused information 
to be sent to Paris of his intentions to crush the 
English out of Southern India, a result, he said, which 
would be certain if France would only assist him. 
But the Ministers of Louis XVI, discouraged by the 
results of their former attempts in India, and possibly 
distrusting the power of Haidar All, turned a deaf 
ear to his solicitations, and contented themselvea with 
despatching a squadron to defend the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. But it soon appeared that such a 
squadron, if commanded by a man of energy, was 
sufficient to turn the scale in India. 

The squadron, commanded by M. Duchemin, found 
at Port Louis the officer commanding on the Indian 
station, the Chevalier d'Orves. D'Orves at once 
assumed command, and with the six men-of-war, one 
Mgate, and two corvettes, carrying one of the finest 
regiments in the French army, sailed for the Indian 

M 
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watorH. IIo arrived off ilio Coroinandnl ooant 
towar<lH iho oimI of January. X hIuiII now prooocd to 
Bhow how, Imd lio poMHOHHod tho HinalUmt modioum of 
HftiHo or (^norgy, bad ho not 1)0(m tlio worHt oflloer who 
ovur oonnnandod a (loot, ho might havo conipellod tho 
Burrondur of tho only avaihil)lo Kngl'mh foroo in 
Hou thorn India. It wivh an opportunity auch ttff 
Fortune but raroly ofrorH, and whicli only a fool or a 
coward rofuHoH. 

Ilaidar AH, hnviTig out-numfnuvn^l Munro, boaton 
Raillio, and enpturod Arcot, had laid Hiogn to Wandi- 
waHh, Volloro, Ani})ur, Tonnakol, and (^hongalpat. 
Ho had conipollod tho Hurrondor of Anibur when ho 
hoard that Hir Kyni Coot©, wliom Wiirron IlafitingM, 
with hiH wontod pnmc.ionco, had doHpatohod to roBtoro 
tho JSritiHh fortunes in Houthorn India, had loft Madran 
tho proviouH day with tho intention of attaoking hiui. 
Kaidur, who had tho true iriHtinot of a general, at 
once nuiHHed hiH forcoH, and ho inandtuvred aB to 
interpoHo Ix^tween (Joote and Mad ran. (yooto, caroloHH 
of thiH, wan bent otdy oti reaching Pondieliery, from 
which place the French had Tnanaged to expol tho 
BiiuiU Knglinh garrinon. Ilaidar followed him, oaro- 
fully occupying tho Htrong placeB on th(» way. At 
length, on the Kth of February, he cavno cloBo up 
with tho Knglinh force near (Judalur, that force being 
noaroBt the Bea, whilnt Ilaidar, Tnarehing almoBt 
parallel to it, commanded tho country inland. Coote, 
iti fact, waH between Ilaidar and the Hoa, tho ntrong 
placoB in front of him and behind him occupied by 
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his enemies. His supplies were exhausted, but he 
was expecting tliese in vessels which had been sent 
from Madras to Gudalur. Turning on that eventful 
morning his longing eyes towards the sea to spy, if he 
could, the expected vessels, Coote saw, and Haidar 
saw, not the English flag, but the squadron of the 
Chevalier d'Orves, guarding the coast and cutting oflF 
from the English army all chances of supply. Coote, 
a capable soldier, recognised at once the hopelessness 
of his position. The only chance of escape was to 
force Haidar to a battle. He tried every expedient 
to draw the Asiatic warrior. But Haidar was too 
wary. He recognised the position as clearly as did 
Coote, and he was not to be drawn. 

Haidar knew, in fact, that, barring accidents, Coote 
must surrender. He therefore communicated with 
D*Orves, and begged him to land the regiment he had 
with him, pointing out to him that the only army 
possessed by England in Southern India was at his 
mercy, and that Madras was garrisoned by but five 
hundred invalids. 

Never had France such an opportunity. It was an 
absolute certainty. There was neither risk nor chance 
about it. The English fleet under Sir Edward Hughes 
was off the western coast. D'Orves had but to remain 
quietly where he was for a few days and the English 
force must be starved into surrender. Sir Eyre Coote 
saw it, Haidar All saw it, every man in the army saw it: 
every man with the squadron, one only excepted, saw 
it. The exception was D'Orves himself. But little 

M % 
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waH roquirod of bini. Ho, the roproRontative of 
Franco on Uio Indian HoaM, had but to rido at anchor 
whore ho waH In tho flncHt Hcaiion of tlio year, a noatton 
whon Htorms arc unknown in tho Indian Moafi, and 
watdi tho onomioM of hiM country Hurrondor or starvo 
—and }io would not. Donpito tlio protoatationH of 
Haidar and tlio niurnium of )iiH orowH, D'Orvos nailud 
for thu itilands tho i/Jtli of February, taking ovory 
man ho had brought with hint. HIh departure Mavod 
(yooto. A few dayH later ICnglinh voHHelN arrived with 
proviHiona from MadraM. 

Uaidar, thuH left to hiniHolf, fought (/oote on tho iHt 
July at OhUambarain, and, after a hardly contoHtod 
battle, waN beaten. On tho a7th Augimt following, ho 
engaged tho EugliMh general at X^aranib&kau), and tluH 
time not unequally. Ifo left, however, to Oooto tho 
honour of tho ileld of battle. On tho x Hth of FebiAiary 
following (i7H2), Tipu H&hib.the eldest Hon of Haidar, 
compel led Uolonel Braithwaite'H detachment, after 
three dayn' hard lighting, to Hurrender. It was about 
the period of thin last encounter that Franca mado her 
third and hiHt effort to take up the droj)ped policy of 
Dupleix. Hhe despatched to the Indian seas a powei'- 
ful squadron under tho greatest of hor adnurals, tho 
illustrious Huffren, and nearly 3000 men under Dussy. 
Pending the arrival of Bussy, the land force was placed 
under tho orders of tho Uuchemin already mentioned. 

Leaving SufTron and tlio Kuglish admiral, Sir 
Kdwiu*d Hughes, to ilght four or live indeeisivo 1)attleH 
off the (/oromandel coast, I propose to follow very 
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briefly the fortunes of Duchemin. It was just a 
chance that at this decisive period, pending the arrival 
of the real commander, the charge of the French 
troops should have devolved on a man who dreaded 
nothing so much as responsibility. Had a real soldier 
commanded that force — and there was one there 
serving in the ranks, the Bemadotte who afterwards 
became a Marshal of France and King of Sweden — 
the fate of Southern India would for a time have been 
changed. ' 

Duchemin and his troops had disembarked at Porto 
Novo the 2oth of April. It had been arranged between 
Suflren and Haidar that a corps of 6000 native 
infantry and 4000 cavalry from the Mysore army 
should join the French force, form with it an army- 
corps, and as such, should, under Duchemin's orders, 
co-operate with Haidar's main army, the latter 
furnishing it with money and supplies. This arrange- 
ment took eflect, and Duchemin, after re-taking 
Qudalur, joined Haidar at Permakol, whence they 
marched to take a position before Wandiwash. 

The English force, still commanded by Coote, con- 
sisted of 12,000 men, of whom only 2000 were 
Europeans. Coote himself was in feeble health, but 
his spirit, always daring, was as resolute as it was on 
the day when he voted against Clive to fight at 
Plassey. 

His situation was a dangerous one. Before him 
was an army of 60,000 men, led by the best native 
general who has ever been seen in India, backed by a 
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oori)H of upwards of aooo Fronohmon* It seemed 
probablo that before that force WaudiwaBb must 
fall. Now it was evorything to Ooote to prevent the 
fall of WandiwaHh. lie iiiarohod, then, with bin 
irtferior forces and olH^rcd battle to liaidar and 
Duohemin. It waH a daring, even a rash offer. Ho 
waH over-niatched in the three arttm, and, consldoriug 
the enoniiouHly pre2)c)nderatingnuitd;erM of the enemy s 
cavalry, defeat would have been ruin. Kaidar saw 
the advantage, and proHHe<l upon l)ueh(3nun to prepare 
his men for battle. 'Jlie y^^vy reaHoim which made it 
raMh to Cooto to offer battle incited Haidar, and 
should have incited Duchemin, to accept it. But the 
responsibility weighed down Duchetnin to the earth. 
He was only acting-connnander, for Dussy had not 
arrived : and he Itad not the nerve to accept the gift 
which a too kind Fortune placed within Iiis reach. 
Ilaidar, diHgunted with his ally, fell back on Kalinur, 
near Tondichery. Watching thence the operations of 
(yoote, he learned that the KngliHh (lenei*al was about 
to attempt Arni. In Arni he had stored his magassinOM 
and amutunition. On no account nmst Arn( bo lost. 
Leaving then Duchemin and his corps ))ehind him, 
he proceeded by forced marchtm to int()rcei)t Coote; 
caught him, and though ho failed to defeat him, 
bafUed his design on Arni. Four days later he 
enticed a detachment of Ooote*s army into an ambus- 
cade, and cut it up. Coote then retired on Madras, 
and IIai<hir laid sit^ge to Vellore. 

Before Uussy could rea<'b India, liaidar Iiad died. 
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When at laat, March 19, Bussy did arrive, it was soon 
recognised that he was not the same Bussy who had 
won and had maintaiQed for many years a commanding 
position at the Court of the Sub&hd&r of the Deccan. 
The Bussy who landed in Qudalur in March, 1783, 
was a gouty gourmand who would undertake no- 
thing and sanction nothing. He remained invisible 
in his tent, whilst he allowed an English army, in- 
ferior in the number of its Europeans, to blockade 
him in Gudalur. He was in this position when the 
news arrived that peace between England and France 
had been signed. The moment was fortunate for the 
English commander. Suffiren had just driven the 
English squadron from the coast : the supplies in the 
English camp were exhausted. Had Bussy declined 
to accede to an armistice, the English army must 
have surrendered ^. 

But it was not to be. Bussy accepted the armistice 
with alacrity, and the Peace of Versailles soon after 
formally put an end to the war. 

Since that period France has renounced all open 
attempts to found a French Empire in India. For 
nearly twenty years later, by permitting her children 
to enlist in the service of native princes, to disci- 
pline their armies and to show them how to occupy 

^ Professor H. H. Wilson writes on this subject : ' It seems prob- 
able that but for the opportune occurrence of peace with France the 
South of India would have been lost to the English.' For a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings at this period vids the author's 
Fmai FreiMik Siruffgles in India and on the Indian Seas. W. H. AUen 
andCk). 
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defoiuiivo poiitiouA, ibo oontinuod to foster the feeling 
of hostility whioh Dupluix had boen the first to in- 
spire. Within that period aJso she lured the ruler of 
Mysore to those open demonstrations against Eng- 
land whioh the genius of Marquess Wellesloy tumod 
to his dostruolion. But not even when she stood 
alonu against the combined force of Napoleon and 
his allies, did the ruler of France dare openly to 
attack the Kmpire, the conception of which lutd 
originated in the brain of Duploix, but which Clive, 
Warren Hastings, and Wellesley Iiad gained for Eng- 
land. That the conception was the conception of 
Dupleix cannot )k) denied. It was with him a well- 
thought-out calculation, an organised scheme, an end 
to be attained by patient striving. It was long before 
the English regarded it in tliat aspect. Oontented 
with having defuated the plans of Dupleix they were 
ready to fall back upon their rdle of merchants. The 
quasi-imperial idea came to (^live only when he re- 
cognised that unless the English should crush Sur^u- 
d-daulah, Hur^u-d-daulah would crush the English. 
But how far, even aft<jr his victory, even after the 
annexation of Bengal and Behar, Olive was from 
having adopted the entire programme of Dupleix, 
was shown by the earnest injunctions he laid upon 
his successor not to advance the frontior beyond the 
point at which ho had left it ^ Action of the same 

■ ' fhir poMiNMlonii RhouM Im boundod bj iho proyinofM fn<mKttl 
And Ikihtti). fiHiidlouNly mslntoln pi«na, It In thit ((rf)undwork of 
our proHpurlty. Nuvor ounnent t<i not oifuimlvtily uguliiHi uny PoworN, 
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character as that which had forced the hand of Clive, 
forced subsequently the hand of Warren Hastings; 
and later still, the hand of Wellesley. Vainly did 
Comwallis, and Teignmouth, and Adam, and Minto 
try to stop the inevitable march forward. Such a 
march was the certain ultimate consequence of the 
establishment of a factory on the H6gli by a dominant 
race. There was no middle point between crushing 
or being crushed. The possibility of succeeding in 
the formei* process was first demonstrated by Dupleix, 
when he declined to surrender Madras to the Nuwdb 
of the Eam&tik. The defeat his general inflicted 
upon the Nuwdb's troops on the Adyir, not only 
reversed the moral position of the European and the 
Asiatic in India, but it revealed to his soaring and 
receptive mind the possibility of bringing the whole 
of Southern India under French domination. Had 
France but seconded him, who can say that his dream 
might not have been realised? It remains only to 
us, whilst concluding this record of his splendid 
struggles to that end, and his glorious and unmerited 
failure, to admit to the full the contention of M. 
Xavier Raymond, which, though already quoted, 
may well bear repetition. ' England has been much 

except in defence of our own, the King's (of Delhi), or the I<luwab- 
Wazir's dominions, as stipulated bj treaty ; and, aboye aU things, 
be assured that a march to Delhi would be not only a vain and 
firuitless project, but attended with destruction to your own army, 
and perhaps put a period to the Yeiy being of the Company in 
Bengal.' Minute of Lord Gliye, given in extenso by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler in his "Early Records of British India, 
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adinirod and oftim oitod for having rcmolvod that great 
probh^nt of liow to govoni, at a dUlanoo of 4000 
luaguoH, with Home hundrculn of civil funotionarioA 
and Hoino UioummdB of HoIdiurH, hor iininouNO poBsoH- 
sionH in India, if thoro ih much that in wonderful, 
much that iB bold and daring, much political genius 
in the idea, it muHt be adinittod that the honour of 
inaugiiraiitig it belonged to Duj)hux, and that Kngland, 
wlucii Ih reaping the profit and the glory, has had 
but to follow the path which the (JeniuM of Franco 
opened out to her.' 
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formerly Lecturer on Indian History at Cambridge, Author 
of The French Revolution; The Story of Portugal, Sfc. 
Third thousand. 2s. 6d, 

V. AURANQZiB : and the Decay of the Mughal Empire, by 
Stanlbt Lanb-Poolb, Esq., M.A., Author of The Coins of 
the Mugfial Emperors; The Life of Stratford Canning; 
Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Ac, 
Third Thousand. 2«. 6d. 

VI. MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA : and the Hindu Reeonquest of 
India, by H. 6. Kbenb, Esq., M.A., CLE., Author of The 
Moghul Empire, de. Third Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Vn. LORD CLIVE: and the Establishment of the English in 
India, by Colonel Mallbson, CSJ. Third Thousand. 
2s. 6(2. 

VIII. DUPLEIX: and the Struggle for India by the European 
Nations, by Colonel Mallbson, C.S.L, Author of T?ie 
History of the French in India, de. Fifth Thousand. 2s, 6d, 



RULERS OF INDIA SERIES. 

IX. WAllREN J£ASTIN08i and ih§ Fount^iny qf th$ BHtith 
Adminlttraiion, by CAiTAty L. J. Tboytjdh, Author of Iwlia 
undif Victoria, ^o, Fifth thouiand. u, 6d. 

X. TUB MAUQUEaB COHNWALLiat and th$ OoMoUda- 
Hon qf UHtifh 2lut0, by W. H. HXTON-KAiiit, Kiq., iotnoilm* 
Foreign Hoor«iftry to th« Ooviimin«nt of Indift, Author of 
6$Uiction$ from Vi§ CalouUa Oa»$U0tf 5 voli. (1784-2805). 
Fourth thoiiHftnd. 3«. 6d, 

XI HAIDARAUAND TIPtt BULTAN t andih$8truggUwUk 
the Muhammadan Vow$n (^ ih$ South, by humtt HieMTifAic 
BowniMO, Kiq., (^H.r., •ometlm* Prlvftt* Hoorotary to th« 
Viotroy (Lord Cnnnlng) and OhUf CotnttiiiMJonor of MyMor«, 
Author of J£<ci#/#m JCirp$rienc$t» Tlilrd ihouMnud. a«. OrA 

XII. TITB MAIIQUMB WKLLmLKYt and th$ Demlopmtni 
qf ih$ Company into th§ Buprmn§ Pown in tndia^ by th« 
E«v. W. II. IIUTToy, Il.D., Follow and Tutor of St. Johu*i 
ColltgOy Oxford. Iliird thotmand. 9«. ()d. 

X 1 1 r . THE MAUQ, VE88 OF HA BTINOBi and th0 Final Owthrow 
qf th$ Mardthd Powif, by Ma job RoNi or liLAVJM»uvua, 
0.13., OolditTMin Guarda i F.R.a.S. it. 6d, 

XIV. MOUNTBTUART ELPltlNBTONE i and th$ Making qf 

Bouth'W$»t(irn India, by J. 8. Cottoit, Knq., M.A., formorly 

Follow of Quoon'i Oollogo, Oxford, Author of Tht DtoMnial 

Btaiwntni qf ih$ Moral and Maiorial l*rogrn$$ and Condition 

<(f India, proNrniod to I'arliatnont (1HH5}, &o. Third 
ihouiand. a«. ()d. 

X V. B/n TIIOMAB MUNnO t and ih§ Briii$h BtitUmtni qfth§ 
Madrai Pr$»itlenojf, by John BnADNiiAW, Km^., MA.., LL.D., 
lato ItiNpootor of Hohooli, Madratf. a«. Od. 

XVI. EAnL AMllEUBTi and th$ Britith Advane$ §aHwardt 
to Burma, ohiofly ft'om unpnblliihiid papori of tha Amhtrit 
family, by Mn. Anifi Thaokirat HiTOitfi, Author of 
Old Kontingionf do,, and RiOHAKDioif ETAya, Eaq. u, 6d, 



BULEBS OF INDIA S£BI£S. 



XVn. LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK: and the C<mpany as a 
Governing and Non-trading Power ^ by DxMETBins Bouloeb, 
Esq., Author of England and Russia in Central Asia; The 
History qf China, &<k Third thousand, as. 6d, 

XVHL SABL OF AUCKLAND: and the First Afghan War, by 
Captain L. J. Tbotteb, Author of India under Victoria, de. 
2s,6d, 

XIX. VISCOUNT HARDIN QE : and the Advance of the British 

Dominions into the Purdah, by his Son and Private Secretary, 
the Bight Hon. YiscoUMT Habddigb. ^hird thousand. 2s. 6d. 

XX. RAN Jrr SIN GHt and the Sikh Barrier hettoeenovtr Growing 

Empire and Central Asia, by Sib Lepel Geiffin, K.G.S.I., 
Author of The Punjab Chiefs, dte. Fourth thousand. 28. 6d, 

XXL JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN: the last Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North'Westem Pi'ovinces under the Company, by his 
son, Sib Auckland Colvin, K.G.S.I.,late Lieatenant>GU>yemor 
of the North-Westem ProTinoes. 2s. 6d. 

XXn. THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE: and the Final 
Development of the Company's Rule, by SiB William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A. Seventh thousand. a«. 6d, 

XXTIT. CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN: and the Suppression of 
the Cheat Revolt, by Majob-Genebal Sib Owen Tudob 
BuBNE, E.C.S.I.y sometime Military Secretary to the Com> 
xiiander-in>Chief in India. Fourth thousand. 2s. 6d* 

XXIV. EARL CANNING: and the Trantfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown, by Sib Henbt S. Cunningham, 
K.C.LE., M.A., Author of Brituh India and its Rulers, Ac 
Fourth thousand. 2s. 6d, 

XXV . L ORD LA WRENCE : and the Reconstruction of India under 
the Crown, by Sib Chables Umphebston Aitohison, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary io the Goyemment of India, 
andLieutenani-GoyemorofihePunjab. Fourth thousand. 2«.6ii. 



RULERS OK INDIA 8KRIES. 



XXVX. TUB EARL OF MAYOi and tkt OantoUdation qf iht 
Qumn*t MuU in India, bj Bik William Wiuioir Uvvm, 
R..O.S.L, M.A., LL.U. Third tbotUMnd. u.6d. 

BvwinuunvAnx Volumm. 

XXVII. J AMEB THOMABON i and ihiSrMth Mtlmmiqf Norths 

WaUm Jndda, hj Sift RioiAftD TimplIi Bftrt., Bi.P., fmnnlj 
Li(»ut«Miit-Oov«riioff of BtngRl, attfl UovMnor of Daitibftj 
Prioo SI. 6tl, 

XXVIII. Bin JTENRY LA WRENOE / Th$ Paoijleaior. By LUut.- 

QmmtaI J. J. M«LiOD lyyM, U.K., V.a Trio* %9. 6d. 



The Clarendon Press Ristory of India, 3«. 6d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 

PEOPLES. 

Standard Edition (Twentt-second), revised to 1895. 
Eighty-fourth Thousand. 

This Edition incorporates the suggestions received by the author 
firom Directors of Public Instruction and other educational authorities 
in India; its statistics are brought down to the Census of 1891 ; and 
its narrative to 1892. The work has received the emphatic approval 
of the organ of the English School Boards, and has been tnuislated 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes in 
Europe and America and as a text-book prescribed by the University 
of GaJcutta for its Entrance Examination from 1886 to 1891. 

* *' A Brief History of the Indian Peoples," by W. W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a sort of bird's-eye view both of India and of its people from, the 
earliest dawn of historical records. ... A work of authority and of 
original value.' — The Daily News (London). 

* Dr. Hunter may be said to have presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.' — The Scotsman, 

* Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for educational 
purposes as this.* — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

' For its size and subject there is not a better written or more trust- 
worthy history in existence.' — The Journal of Education, 

* So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to separate notice.* — 2%e Times, 

* Dr. Hunter's history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly style; and presented, as history 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.* — The Daily 
Beview (Edinburgh). 

' By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.' — The Times of India, 

Extract from a criticism by Edward Giles, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency: — 'What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded with 
them ; written in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated readers ; and short, because it must be sold at a reasonable 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of this book.* 

* The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter*s " School History of 
India ** is an event in literary history.* — Beis & Bayyet (Calcutta). 

' He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it will be read, but also in a way which we hope will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each other. The Calcutta University has done wisely in prescribing 
this brief history as a text-book for the Entrance Examination.' — The 
Sindoo Patriot (Calcutta). 

X 



i)pinion0 of tbc l^xew 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'DALHOUSIE/ 

roimrii KniTtoN. Hkvmntii Tikm/nand. 

* An intori«Hiini( ntid oxoflodinuly rondAblci voliittiti HIr Wllllftm 

Huntor ImM prcxfunttd a VAlimblo work ftboiii itti linporUtit nponh in 
Kn((liKh liiMtory in tmliii, utid hn ImM dven un it ploiuiintf iniilirhi Into 
the aliarnoinr of » rotnarkftblo Kn((llMmnftn. 1'hn ** UulorN or IndU" 
Nori«Mf which ho \\m iultiitiml, Uium ninkoii a Muaoemiful bof(innint( in hi« 
hitndN witli ono who rankN Atnont( tho |/r«iAtoNi of tho ^reiti nnuioN whioh 
will be iiMHooiftie<l wilh tho Nubjuot.'— 7'A«( Tim0ii, 

* To no ono U th« m'Mt for tho improvod oondition of publio intolll* 
K«n«o [ra((itrdin|/ tnilln] ntoro duo than to HIr WiUUni lluntor. Krom 
the boj^innlnt( of hin onroer am An tndlAn (^iviliAn ho Iiam dovoied a rAro 
litorAry fAoulty to tho tAMk of onllghtenin)( hiN oountrynton on tho Mubjoot 
of Ktij/lAntl'M KroAtoNt dopondenov. . . . IW iniipiring a NtnAll Army of 
follow -lAbouroni with bin own Hplrlt,by incfiinlnt( thoin toooiiform to hi« 
(»wn method, And nliAnini/ a htt)(o A^ulomorAllon i)f fnotH into a liiold And 
lnt«lli)(iblo RyNtontf Hlr W. lluntor Iiam brotiKht IndiA And iU innumer- 
Able intoroMlH within tho pAlo of AohioVAblo knowlod)(n, And Iiam ifivon 
doflnito MhApn to the trutliM whioh ItM hlNtory oMlAblifihoii And th« 
uroblomN whioh it MU)(((oHtN. . . . Huoh ootitril)utionN to llturAturo Are Apt to 
lie tAkon AM A mAttor of oourMOf booAUMo thoir hItfhoMt merit In to ocmooAl 
tho Ubour, And Mkill. and knowlodKo involved iti thoir produotlon ( but 
tboy raiiie tho whole level of publio intelll|/enoe, And ^onemte An 
AtmoMphero in which thnbAleful itifluenooN of folly, i((norAnno,preJudiae, 
And f^roMumntlon dwindle And (\inM)\tmr,*—Haturfiay Jt0n{0w. 

' A<imir(ibly oAlculAted io ImpArt In a oouoImo And At(reeAblo form a oloAr 
gonerAl outline of the hiNt«)ry of our ^foAt IndiAn limpirn.^^Kaonomiiit 

* A nkilful And moMt Attractive picture. . . . The autiior hAM niAde ((ood 
ttue of publio And private dooumentM, And Iiam enjoyed the nrivllotfe of 
bein)( Aided by the <loceANed NtAteMmAn*M fAmily. II Im little work i«, 
ootiMequentlv, a VAltiAblo contribution to modern hlNtory.' — Aoadfimy. 

* The book Mhoidd oommAnd a wide circle of roAderM, not only for itN 
AUthor*M MAko And that of Un MubJoot, but partly At loAMt on Aooount of 
the very AttrAciive wAy in which it hAi bnen publiNhod At the moderAte 
price of^lmlf-A-crown. Hut It Im, of oourMo. by iti intrlnHio merlte Atone 
thAt A work of thiH nAture Mhould be Ju(l((ed. And thoMo moriti u,n 
everywhern conMfiicuouN. ... A writer who«e thorough mANtery of a11 
Inilian Mtd)JectM Iiam been A(H}uirod l)y yoAm of prAoticAl oxporienoe And 
pAiiont roMOArch.' — 7^^^ Aihmmum. 

* Never liAVe wo been ho muoh ImpreNNod by thogroAt litorAry Abilltiei 
of Hir W 11 Iiam Hunter am we hAve boon by the poruHAl of ''The ManiueMtf 
of DAlhouMie.'* . . . Tho knowlodtfe diMplAyod bv tlio writor of the motivei 
of Lord J)AlhouNin'M action, of tne inner working of hiM ndn<l, In mo com- 
plete, that liord j)athouMie hlniMolf, were he living, could not Mtate thorn 
more clearly. ... Hir William lIunter'H Mtyle Im mo cloAr, hiM language 
HO vivid, And yet ho Miniple, conveying the imornMMionM he wlnhnH ho por- 
MpiououMly that thev cAunot but be underntood, that the work munt hftve 
A plAce in evnrv lilirAry, in every homo, we ndght May indeed every 
cottage.' - /ifWjinw NtwM, 

'Hir WllliAm lluntor hAH written an AdmirAide little volume on 
** The MArquoHH of DAlhounlo " for hlH MorloH of the ** ilulern of India.'* 
It oan be roAd At a Hitting, yet iti referonoei— exproHMod or implied— 
Muggent the ntudy and obiorvAtlon of hAlf a life* time.*— TA« Daily N$¥t§» 



i)pinton0 of tDe Ptess 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTEB'S 'LORD MAYO.* 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

'Sir William W. Hunter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled *' Bulers of India," 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).' — The Times. 

'In telling this story in the monograph before us, Sir William . 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.' — The Academy, 

'The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.' — The Scotsman, 

' Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayo's administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians ; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.' — Vanity Fair, 

' The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-choeen language 
— <!lear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo's strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in. a direct, unaffected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.' — The 
QUisgow Herald. 

' All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo's personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are dear and firm.^ 
'—The Manchester Express, 

' This is another of the " Bulers of India " series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter's perception and expression are here at 
their very best.' — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

' The latest addition to the " Rulers of India " series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — ^which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.' — Allen*s Indian Mail, 

* The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo's career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy's assassination, cannot fail 
to mtSke any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen the murderer " fastened like a tiger " on the back of 
the Yioeroy.' — Daily News, Leading Article. 

N a 



fl)pinion0 of tbe ]pce00 

ON 

MR.W.S.BETON-EARR'S'OORNWALLIS.' 

Tiiiui) KniTioN. KoiiuTii TiiouMANn. 

*T)iiM nnw volumn of iho ** ltnl«<ri« of Itwlin" MdrinN k«npN up to thn 
high HiittKliird Mot bv thu itutlior of ** Tho Miir(|ueNii of DnUiouNle.** For 
(iMillng with thn Miillimt piMiiiigPM In Lord < Jornwttllin'N ItidUn onroor no 
nno uould Iiavo been better qtmllfincl t)mn thn whilom foreign iiearet»ry 
to L<»r(l LAwrenoo.* — ThtAlh$nmim, 

*Wo hojm thiit thd volunieN on tho " Kiiloi'ii of Inditt" which are 
being publiNhod bv the Clnrondon TroM are caroftilly rand Yiy a Urge 
Mootion of the publlo, Tliore in a dnnNo wall of Ignornnoe ntill Htanding 
between the ttvnrago KngliehuiAn and tlie groateNt drnendenoy of the 
Crown ; altliough wo oan eoaroolv hopn to mio it lirokon down altogether, 
Homo of thoKe admirable biogra|)fdeH cannot fidt to lower it a little. . . • 
Mr. Heton-Karr ban Nuvoooddd in the taNk, and he bait not cmly pro- 
Hontod a large maNM of Information, btit ho haN Yirought it together in an 
attraotive form. . . . Wo Mtrongly reoommnnd the book to all who wliib 
to enlarge the area of thoir knowledge with referenoe to India.' — New 
York JJurald, 

* We have already expremied our Moniie of the value and tlmelinoHii of 
the MorieN of Indian hiMtwioal retroNpeatM now iMMuing, under the edltor- 
ihlp of Hlr W. W. Hunter, from the (Jlarendon I'roHN. It 1m Momowhat 
Umn than fair to Mav of Mr. Hoton-Karr'n monograph upon ComwalllH 
that it reaohoM the high Mtandard of literary workmauHhip which that 
MrieN haH maintained.*-— Z7i0 tAl$rar^ World* 



MRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE'S AND MR. RICHARDSON EYANS* 

'LORD AMHERST.* 

* Tlio Mtory of the DunnrHe War, ItM oaUHON and ItH iMMUiM, Im ro'told 
with exoelbmt olearnoMH and dlreotneNM.'— A/a(!ur//a^ Hudtuf, 

' PerhapN the brightoMt Vfdumo in the valuable MerioH to whioh it 
bebmgM. . . . The ohapter on ** The tCngliiih in lu<lia in Lord Amhenit'M 
(lovernor^(ieneralMhip" nIiouM be studied by thone who wiMh to under- 
Mtand bow theoountry waH governed in iHi^.*-^ Quarterly Mnview, 

'There are Home charming pietureii of Modal life, and the whole book 
In go(Hl reading, and In a rnoord of patience, MkiU and daring. The 
publin Hhotdd react It, that it tnay be chary of tlnMiroylng what ha* been 
MO toilNomely and bravely ttotiuirmV-^ Natitmal Ohm'.rvrr, 

'Tlte iHiok will be ranked among the bent In the MorlM, both on 
aooount of the literary MkiU Nhown In ilN compoidtion and by reaMon of 
the ezoe])tional interoMt of the material to which the authoTM have hacl 
aooMM.'--^f. JarMi*i (iagnUn, 



fl)ptntonjBi of tbe pte00 

ON 

MR. S. LANE-FOOLE'S 'AUBANGZiB.' 

Second Edition. Thibd Thousand. 
'There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as the 
reign of Anrangzfb. . . . Mr. Lane-Poole tells this story admirably ; 
indeed, it were difficult to imagine it better told.' — National Observer. 

* Mr. Lane-Poole writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously. . . . He 
draws an extremely vivid picture of Aurangzfb, his strange ascetic 
character, his intrepid courage, his remorseless overthrow of his 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and his disastrous policy ; and he describes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Aorangzib 
with genuine historical insight.' — Times, 

*A well-knit and capable sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, of theMogulEmperors.* — Saturday Review, 

* As a study of the man himself, Mr. Lane-Poole's work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought which give it a very exceptional 
value among works on the subject.' — Glasgow Herald, 

'The most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeared ... a picture of much deamess and force.' — Globe, 

'A notable sketch, at once scholarly and interesting.' — English Mail, 

' No one is better qualified than' Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to take up 

the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mogul 

monarchs. . . . Aurangzlb's career is ever a fascinating study.* — 

Home News. 

* The author gives a description of the famous city of Sh^ Jah^n, its 
palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were the scene. 
. . . Mr. Lane-Poole's well-written monograph presents all the most dis- 
tinctive features of Aurangzlb's character and career.' — Morning JPost, 



MAJOR ROSS of BLADENSBURG'S 
'MARQUESS OF HASTINGS.' 

' Major Ross of Bladensburg treats his subject skilfully and attrac- 
tively, and his biography of Lord Hastings worthily sustains the high 
reputation of the Series in which it appears.' — The Times, 

' This monograph is entitled to rank with the best of the Series, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.' 
— English Mail, 

' Listinct with interest.' — Glasgow Evening News, 

* As readable as it is instructive.' — Globe, 

' A truly admirable monograph.' — Glasgow Herald, 

* Major Ross has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume.' — Daily Chronicle, 

'It is a volume that merits the highest praise. Major Ross of 
Bladensburg has represented Lord Hastings and his work in India 
in the right light, faithfully described the country as it was, and in 
a masterly manner makes one realize how important was the period 
covered by this volume.* — Manchester Courier, 

' This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the history of British rule in India.' — Manchester 
Examiner, 



i)pinion0 of tbe ptm 

CM 

COLONEL MALLESON'S 'DUPLEIX.' 

Timii) Kdition. l^'iK'rii Tiioiihand. 

* In the ahurnuiar of Dtiplolx ihttro wa« ihtt «lem«tttof irrtninoRi 
that ooniant with Itullit Mtiaum to linve K^^'itratod in no many Kuropoitn 
inlmlii, Fronoh ah wttll an Kn^liNh, And a hroAtl OApAuity for Kovtim- 
iii«nt, whiolif if Miifl'ttriid to Iiavo full pky, mitflit Imvo midnd in tfivintf 
tho wliolo of Houthorn IndiA to Kmnott. Kvmi an it wan, Uolonol 
MAlloNon NhoWN how narrowly thti prUtt Nlippad fVoui Kronuh tfrANp. 
Jn 17H3 tho Tn*Aty of VorNAlllttN Arrivml jiiNt in timo to nav0 th« 
ISritiNli powor from oxtinotion.' -JHtufn. 

* Onti of tho bt)Mt of Sir W. tluntitr*N inttiroNtintir And VAhtAhlo NctrloN. 
Colonol MalloNon wrltai out of tlio fulnoNN of familiArlty, mi)vint( with 
QANo ov«r A Hold whidh ho Imd hmyi tLUu Nurvttyod in ovory nook And 
corner. To do a nuiaU book an woll an UiIn i)n Duploix hAN noon done, 
will be ruooj^niHdd by oomimtent Jud^oN an no NniAll Aahiovomtint. 
When one oouNidorN the bulk of the nrnteriAl out of wliiuh th« littU 
volume hAN been dlNtiUed, one OAti Ntill better anprooiAte the Ubour 
And dexterity involved in the performAnue.' — ApwUmy, 

* A nioNt eompAot And eifeative liiNtory of the l^renuh in India in a 
little hAndbook of s8o pAtfoN.'— Nonoo^t/V/rm^N^ 

' Well ArrAnged, luaid And eminently roAdAble, An exoellent Addition 
to A moNt tiNoful HorioN.*— y^#rorr/. 



COLONEL MALLESON'S 'AEBAR.* 

KotJUTii ICdition. KirTH Tiiouhanu. 

' Colonel MAlloNon'H interoNtintr mono^rAph on Aklmr in the ** HulerN 
of IndiA** rtJlArondon I'roNN) Nnonld more thAn HAtiNfy the tc^^norAl 
roAder. (^uonel MAlltiNon trAot'N the orij^ln And fonndAtion of the 
Mu((hal Kmnire ; and, an An Introducticm to the hlNtory of MuhAmniA- 
dan IndiA, tlio book Ioavon nothing to lie deMire<l/-^^^ JamM*N Gaut^ttn, 

'HiIn volume will, no doubt, be weloomed, even by oxjiertN in 
Indian hlNtory, in the \\\i\\i of a new, olear, ancl terNO renderint( of An 
old, but not worn-out theme. It In a worthy And VAluAble A<ldition 
to Hir W. liunter*H \)ro\nUU\\i NorieN.* - Athmttum, 

HJolonel MAlleNon Iian broken |(round new to the generAl reAder. 
The Ntory of Akbar In briefly but olearly told, with an aooount of what 
he WAN And whAt he did, And how ho found And how he left JndlA. . . . 
'iliti nAtive ohroniolttN of the rei((n are niAuy, And fVom them it In Ntil) 
poNNiblo, AN (Colonel MalloNon haN Nhown, to oonNtruut a living portrait 
of thiN ({reat and mighty potentate/- Hcoh Ohnnrvtr, 

'The brilliant hUtorian of the Indian Mutiny haN been ANNlgnod in 
thlN volutno of tho NorloN an important «t)oi)h and a Ntrong perMmallty 
for oritloal Ntudy, and he haN adndrably fulflUetl hiN taNk. . . . Alike in 
droNM and Ntvle, thiN vohune In a lit compAnion for ItN predooeMor.'i— 
Mancfuittur UuanHan, 



Dpintona of ttt H^ttan 

ON 

CAPTAIU TROTTEB-'S 'WAEREU HASTIUeS.' 

Fourth Edition. Fifth Thousand. 

* The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the '' Letters, 
Despatched, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Grovemment of India, 1 77 2-1 785,'* has thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government of India. Captain L. J. Trotter's 
Wabrbn Hastings is accordingly neither inopportune nor devoid of an 
adequate raison cfiire. Captain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first time 
that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme.' — TJhe Times, 

* He has put his best work into this memoir. . . . His work is of 
distinct literary merit, and is worthy of a theme than which British 
history presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to the British race 
to be enabled, as it now may, to count the great Governor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.* — Scotsman, 

' Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praide it would be hard to give it.' — New York Herald, 

* Captain Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
•plendid achievements of a great Englishman.' — Manchester Guardian, 

* A brief but admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India.' — Newcastle Chronicle, 

' A book which all must peruse who desire to be " up to date ** on 
the subject.' — The Oldbe. 

MR. ZEENE'S 'MABHATA MO SIUDHIA.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

'Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the topic he has taken up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much neatness and 
ef^QcV^The Globe, 

' Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufScient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the *' Rulers" series is just and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.' — North British Daily Mail, 

* The volimie bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by the author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his ''Sketch of the History of Hindustan."' — 
Freeman* s Journal, 

' Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian Nadir Shah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid description 
of his subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he was 
brought face to face vnth Warren Hastings.' — The Daily Graphic. 



i)pinion0 of tbe \^tm 

OK 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNE'S 
'CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.' 

Tiimi) Kdition. Kouiith TiioimANi). 

' In " 01 vdo Ami Htrathniiirti/' aoontributhm toHir WlUlttm Ilimter'i 
oxuollont '' Uulori of ludin" idrloN (Oxford, at th« (UtironUon PrMi), 
Hir Owen llumo tflvnii a luoid Nkoiuh of thtt iiiilitiu'y hintory of th« 
Indian Mutiny And lU HunnroMiiloii by tho two j^reitt HoldiarM who gfy 
thoir naniON to hii book. Tht HpiitiO Im Hinitod for ho Inr^^t) m thmno. but 
Hir Owon liurno NkllfuUy lidJuHtM IiIn troiitiiiont to hiM limilii, Mid rarolj 
violitt«N tho oondltionM of profiortiott intpoNml tipon hiiiu ... Hir Owon 
))umo dooM not aonflno hlmiittlf oxoluNlvtily to tho millturv nnrriitiv*. 
!(• iflvoM h brlitf Hktttob of tho Hmo and nrotfroNN of tlm Mutiny, and 
(UvotfiN A oliAptor to tho Htiuoniitruution wnlcii foUowod \in NUt)praMMi<>&. 
. ..—well writt«n, wall proportlonod, ami ominontly wortny of th« 
NorioM to which it bolon^M.* — TA0 Tim$n» 

'Hir Owon Dtirno who, by AMNoaiation, oxootlenoo, and rolAtionR with 
ono of thoKo KdnarAlN, In woll ((ualifi^d for tut) tAHk, writoM with know- 
lod((o, purMpiauity, Aud fAlrnoNM.* — tiaturdaif Jlevirw. 

'An a brief record of a ntomentouN opooh in India thlN little book i« 
A remarkable pieoo of olear, oonuifie, and interoMtinnf wrltinn^.' -TA# 
(hlmiet and India, 

'Hir Owen Durne hoN written thii« bduk oarefuliy, briffhtly, and 
with excellent Judf^eniont, and we in India cannot road Nuch a book 
without feelin|i( that he ban powerfully iilded the occompllMhed editor 
of the NerieN in a truly patriotic entorpriitti.' — llomlmy Oageittt, 

'Tho volume on ''Ulyde and Htrathnalni'* haMjuHt appeared, and 
provcH to bo a roiilly valuable iidditlon to the HorioM. (JonMltlerintf iti 
HiRe and the extent or t(roun<l it coverN it U one of tho boMt bookN about 
the Indiitn Mutiny of which wo know.'- h'tifflUhinnn. 

* Hir Owen Hume, wh(» ban written the bitoMt volume for Hir William 
Hunter'N ** ItulerH of India" noHom, Im liottor (|uallfled than any living 
pemon to narrate, from a ndlitary Htaudpoint, the ittory of the NupproN- 
iii(m of the Indian Mutiny.'— Mii^/v Tvlmtaph, 

'Hir Owen IhimeV book on "(Hyde and Htratlinairn '* in worthy to 
rank with the IxiMt in the adndraldo Morb^M to wlilch it belon({N.'— 
Manoht^iiter IOnminf.r. 

'The book In admirably written; and there Im iirobablv no better 
Nketoh, equally brief, of the HtirrinK ovuntM witli which it doali.' 
•^tioohman, 

'Hir Owen iJurne, from tho part ho played in tho Indian Mutiny, and 
from hlM lon^ (lonnoxlmi with the Oovornmont of India, and from tb« 
fact that bo wan ndlitary Moorotary of Lord Htratbniiirn lioth In IndUb 
and in Ireland, In wellfjualified for the taMk which he haw undertaken.' — 
Thi' Athnntmim, 



i)pmion0 of titt Wufm 

OH 

YISCOTTUT HAEDIUeE'S 'LOBJ) JARDDT&E.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

' An exception to the rule that biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relaltives. Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of his father's long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.' — The Saturday Review, 

'This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by Mends and political opponents. The biographer . . . has produced a 
most engaging volume, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light.* — The AnH-Jiicobin. 

* Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.'— 2%e Fall Mall Gazette, 

* His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.' — Vanity Fair, 

' The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father's 
Govemor-Greneralship.' — The Times. 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge's military and political career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and striking picture of the man.' — Academy. 

* The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.' 
—The Globe. 

* The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father's career will interest many readers.' — The Morning Fost, 

' Eminently readable for everybody. The history is ^ven succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value. — The Colonies 
and India. 

* Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.' — The Manchester ExoMiner, 

' An admirable sketch.' — The New York Herald, 

* The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.' — The 
QMsen, 



HDplnions or tbe H^ttw 

ox 

SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM'S 'EARL 

CANNING.* 

Tifiui) Kdition. KodUTii TttotmANi). 

*H\v llotirv (hmnltii^)iiitn'M ritrn liiM'ftry nklll itncl hU kn(iwl(t(1t(6 
of IndUn liut itnd nflAirii itro tioi now (llNplKyod for iho Hmt ilmctf 
find ho hi&N mijoyeil («xanptioniil MdvKnUgM in donllni^ with hU 
proHont Huhjooi. Lord (Imnvill^, Onnnlti^'H oonimiiporfiry At wohool 
nnd ooUoaf^uo in puhllo llfn ntid otm of hii* oldoMt f^it^ndM, fiimlMhod Mm 
biof(rAph«r with notoN of IiIn rN)oltt*otionH of t)in itarly lifo of hin frinnd. 
Hir Honry (^innlnKhnm hnn aImo ht^pu n.11ow0<1 aooom to tho JUi&ry of 
OAnnin)(*w prlvnto Ndort^tnryi to t)io .loiinml of hiM nttlitnry Moorrtnry, 
and to An intm'cuttln^ oorroMpondnncti bntwonn tlio (lovornor-iUnorAl 
And hiNj/roat lioutonani, t^ord liAwrmioti.*- -Thf.lHmt^t, 

'Hir 11. H. (hinnin^hftm han Nii(U5«ttidtid in writin)( thn hiotory of % 
oritioAl p(<riod in mo fAir and diNpaMNJoitato a ntannor ah to m»kt* It 
Alniont a ntatttir of AMtordiihmont that tlio tnotivdM wldoh lio liaM mi 
olciarly ((raKpAd Hhoiihl (tv»r havn iit^on niiNintoi'firdtmly and tho roNiiltH 
whinh h(t indioAtoH ho ((ronnly miNjiidKtid. Nor in tho dxodllonoo of hlH 
worit ItiHN (KtnHpiouotiM ffotn tlio litfirary than from th« politiaal And 
hiHtorioAl point of v\iiw,*^Olaiiffow lltfrald, 

' Hir If. H. Otinninuhani hAH trtiatod liiN Hubjmit AdaqiiAtoty. In vivid 
lAn((nA((o ho paintn TdN word-ptoturoH. and with oalm Jndluial AnalyHiit 
bo aIho provciH hiniHolf an a1>1o nritio of tlio aotiialitioH^oAUMOH, and roHtiltn 
of tho onti)roA)(, aImo a tatripfirato, JiiNt ai>|irooiAtor of tho oliAraotor and 
poliny of Kftrl Oantdn^.' — Tkfi Coiirf. Journal, 

REV. W. H. HUTTON'S ' MARQUESS 

WELLESLEY.* 

Hk<W)NI> KhirioN. Tniitn TiiotmAND, 

'Mr. Htitton Itan iiroiiglit to Idn tank an opon ndnd, a trainod 
bintorioal Jiid)(ontonty and a dlli)(r}nt Htudy of a ((roat tiody of original 
niAtoriat. llnnoo ho in onabled to prnnont a trito, Aiithontio, And 
original nm'trait of ono of tho gr^atoMt of Anglo-IndiAn MtAtoxmoiif 
doirig full jiiMtioo to hiH ttdlitary polioy an<i aohiovoniontM, and aImo to 
bin HtAtoNniAiiliko oHortM for tlin organisation and oornKdidation of tbAt 
Knipiro which ho did mo iiiiioh to MUNtain.' — Timr.it, 

'To tho adndraY)}o oandotir and diMorimination whlah oharAotorlKo 
Mr. Iliitton^ titonograph aN an IdMtorioal Ntitdy tntiHt bo Addod tho 
litorary qiialitic*H whinh diMtingidMh it and niako it ono of tho moMt 
roadaldo V(dunioH of tlto N(«rioM. Tlio Mtyln Im vigorouH and p(pturoM(]UO| 
And tho ArrAngouiont of dotallM ArtiNtio in ilM JuMt rc'gard frir tiroportion 
Atid porMpnotivo. In Mliort, tlioro Im no point of viow from whion tho work 
doMorvoN anything but praiMt^.' — (Huit^iow lirrald. 

'Tho Kov. W. ll. Hutton haM dono hU work woll, and aohiovoM with 
forno and luoidiiy tiin taMk ho MotM IduiMrli': to nhow how, undor 
WoUoMloy, tho Indiitn oompitny dovotc>nrd atui ultimatoly bt^oamo tho 
Mttpromo powor in ttulia. To our thinking tiiM oHtimato of thin groat 
HtAtoHman Im moMt JiiMt.* —////^oI* and Whiity 

' Mr. Ilutton hAM told tho Mtory of tii»rd Wo11oiHl(ty*M lifo in an Admir* 
ablo mannnr, and hiiM provided a moNt roAdablo \HmV*^^Manohf»inr 
Ji!,rnmin0r, 

' Mr. Hutton*M rango of InfonnAtion in wido, bin divinlon of HtibJootM 
Appropriato, and hlM (flotifm Mtiholarlyand \frm\H*i,*'~ Hot arday ]hvi0W, 



fl)ptnton0 of t^t ptes!0 

ON 

SIB LEFEL GRIFFIN'S ' RAN JIT SINGH.' 

Third Edition. Fourth Thousand. 

' We can thoronghlj praise Sir Lepel 6rifi&n*8 work as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of the Sikh 
religion and of the temporal power founded upon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain.* — The Times, 

* Sir Lepel GrifSn treats his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famor.s Mah^^j^ and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the series of which 
it forms a part.' — The Globe, 

* From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic' — The St. Stephen's Review, 

'The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub.' — The Scotsman. 

' At once the shortest and best history of the rise and fall of the 
Sikh monarchy.' — The North British Daily Mail. 

* Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought.' — The Liverpool Mercury, 



MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER'S ' LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

'The "Kulers of India" series lias received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord William Bentinok. The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman. He WM 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterest^ desire for their welfare. Lord Willianrs 
despatches and minutes, several of which are teztually reproduced in 
Mr. Boulger*s praiseworthy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth.' — Daily Tele- 
graph, 

' Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental affiurs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinok he has 
found a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill.' — The Times, 

* Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.' — Independent. 



^pmion0 of tDe l^tm 

OM 

MR. J. S. COTTON'S 'MOUNTSTUABT 

ELFHINSTONE.' 

HKvnmi ICdition. TiinU) Tiioi;nan1}. 

'HlrWlUUm If utit«r, the odlinr of ih« uw\^n to whloh thU book 
bulongMy WHM hnppily InNplrtrl whcfii h« •titniwtffd thn Life of Klphin* 
Mtono, oti« of th(t tnoNt MolioUrly of tndUn rulot'Mf to Mr. Ootton, who, 
bimMelf A Hohokr of ttiorit iin<l rtiputti, In hrouKht liy tho nutiire of hi« 
dAlly AVooAtlonM into oIono ntid aonittAtit rtiUtlotiM with NohoUrM. . . . Wo 
live in Ati A^o in whioli nono but MnnoiAliiitii ciAn Mm\ todva more tim« 
to tlie mtttntrirN of evnn thtt moNt (UHtint(uiMhed An)(lo-In(llAnii thAn will 
be onouoied by rnAdIng Mr. <1otton*ii two hundred pAtfon. ile hAN por* 
fornind niii tAHl( with L^rent iiltill And ^ood MetiMo. ThiM In JuHt tho kind 
of Life of biniMnlf whToh the winn, kindly, hi^h-woulnd nmn, who In th« 
Nuldnot of It, wotdd rtiAtl witti )doAiiure in the KlyniAn KinldM.'— Hlr M. 
K. urAnt Duff, in Thn AaaUumy, 

* To HO InMplrinK a theme few writorN Are better qiiAlifled to do Anifd* 
JuMtiee thAn the Author of ''The DeoetitdAl Htatenient of the MorAl And 
MAterUl ProtfreMM And (Condition of IndiA.'* Hir T. Otdobrooke'R Urtfor 
biogrAphy of Klnhiniitono AmieAiN niAinly to IndiAn MoeoiAllMtii, but 
Mr. Ootton'N Hlighter Nketoli (h lulndrAbly iidApted to MAtiMiy the tfrowintf 
deniAud for a knowledj^n of IndiAU Idntory And of the pemonAlltieN m 
Anficlo-IndlAn Ntnteitninn whicdi Hir WIlliAnt Hunter hAN done no ninob 
to ofPAte.* — Thti Tiinm. 

DR. BRADSHAW'B ' SIR THOMAS 

MUNRO.* 

' A tiioNt vAlunble, iumittAOt And lninrnNtint( ntmnoir f<»r thoNo looking 
forwArd to or nn«A|^od In tlie work of Indlnn ndndnlNtrAiion.*— Hfloiiiman» 

' it In A oArnfid and NynipAthetlo Nurvny of a llfo whloh Nhoidd AlwAyN 
NorvoAN All oxAniploto tlielndlAn Noldlnr AnddivillAn.' - Yofk»hiro Pout, 

'A true And vivid leoord of Munro'N lifo-w<irk in Abnont AUto- 
bh>>(mplihiAl fjirni.' (Jlini//(fw linuUl, 

* Of the w(»rk iMifoio un we Imvo nothing; btit prAiNe. Tlie Htory of 
Munro*N oAreor in IndiA In Im ItNelf of exooptlonAl IntoreHt And im- 
portAtino.'- Friniman*n Journnt. 

* 'Hin work notdd not havn bnnn Imttnr done ; it In a monument of 
pAlnNtAkitiK ciAre, exiiAUNtive roMiiAroli, And nine diNorindnAtlon.'-- '/Wp^#r, 

''i^hlN nxoellent And Nplrltnd little mono{^rAph OAtohoN the NAllent 
polntN of Munro*N oAreer, And NiioplloM Nome nioNt VAluAlde (piotAtionii 
iVoni hU writin((N und pAoerN.'— ^ri»rf/»^«/#/' fiuartlinn, 

' It woidd be ImfNiNNlble to intAf^Ino a morn Atl.rA<itlvM And At tho 
NAtno time inHtruotlve book About tndlA.* Liiwrpool (Uiurltsr, 

* It In one of the ImNt vidumeN of thiN exoellont M\\f^n,*--tmpfHal and 
AninHo (iuartri/i/ Ut^vlmv, 

* The book throughout In ArrAn|(ml In an AdndrAbly olnAr nmnner And 
thorn In evident on every pAge a iloNlre for truth, And nothing but tho 
truth.* —^/omTTMrrr^if. 

* AoloAr And HoholArly pieoeof ytotV," ^ Indian Journal qf XduoaiUm, 



Dptntonsi of tfie ^tesa 

OH 

MR. MORSE STEPHENS' 'ALBUQirERQUE.' 

Second Edition. Third Thousand. 

' Mr. Stephens' able and instr active monograph . . . We may commend 
Mr. Morse Stephens' volume, both as an adequate summary of an 
important period in the history of the relations between Asia and 
Europe, and as a suggestive treatment of the problem of why Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire.' — The 
Times. 

' Mr. H. Morse Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India. According to the 
practice of the series to which it belongs it is called a life of ASbnso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
santly-written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.' 
— The Saturday Review. 

* Mr. Morse Stephens' Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well piit 
together, and full of interest.' — The Athenceum. 

* Mr. Morse Stephens' studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject . . . He has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque's career, and sketched the events 
Tn^rlring the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his immediate 
successors in the Grovemorship and Yiceroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form.' — The SeoUman. 



SIR CHARLES AITCHSON'S'LORI) LAWREUCE.' 

Thibd Edition. Fourth Thousand. 

' No man knows the policy, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of his work as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.' — 
Seotaman. 

' A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.' — Manchester 
Examiner. 

* Sir Charles Aitchison's narrative is uniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs ; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence's vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality.' — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

' Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his account of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates.' — Yorkshire Post 



i3DpinionjB of tbe JU^tew 

LEWIN BENTHAM BOWRINO'S 
'HAIDAR ALf AND TIPT^ BULTAN.' 

Hkconii Edition. Tiiihi) Tiiounand. 

' Mr. nowrltitf'i porirAlU uro JuNt, nud bin imrrativo of thn ooniinuouH 
military opemtTotiN of thn porloil full and ooourato.' — TinwH. 

'Tho Mtory IrnR hwsw orfcnn wrllion, hut novnr b«ttor or moro oon- 
cImoIv than here, whnrn tho father ami Mon aro donlotod vividly and 
truthfully 'Mn thdir hahit ai tli«y llvnd.'' Thoro in not a volume of 
tho wholo HerioM whioh In hottnr dono than thlM, or ono whioh MhowN 
yroator Inid^ht.' Daily Vhronioln. 

* Mr. Howrin^ hiiM huim woll ohoiion to writo thlM memorahlo hiNtorVf 
hooauNo hu \\m had tho h(iNt moauN of aolloctintf it, havlnf{ himNvu 
formerly horn (Jhlof CommiMNhmflr of MyNom. Tlio account of the 
Myioro war In wt^ll done, and Mr. Jtowrin^ drawn a etirrlng picture of 
our dntorminod advornary,'— /f r?»y and Navy OaztiiU, 

'An oxoollont example of oompretiMion and preciiiion. Many volumoN 
might he written ahout the long war in MyNorn, and wo cannot hut 
admire tho akill with which Mr. liowring had condouMod the hlntory of 
the Ntruggle. 1\U hook Im an terNo and oonoifte ae a hook can he.*— 
Sofih llriiUh Daily Mail, 

* Mr. Jiowring'd hook in one of the fronheiit and bout of a MerieN moNt 
valuable to all intoroMtod In tho conoorne of the Jiritiiih Kmpiro in the 
Kant.*— i^/«///i«A Mail, 

'The Mtory of the final capture of Heringapatam Im told with akiU 
and graphio power by Mr. liowring, who throughout tho whole work 
MhowN himNelf H moNt accurate and Intoroiting hidtorian.* — Ptrthahire 
Ailvnrlinnr. 

COLONEL MALLEBON'S ' LORD OLIVE/ 

Hk(!()NI) JCniTtoN. Til tun Thoiihano. 

'Thin book givoN a M[>irit«d and accurate Mketch of % very extra- 
onlinary porHonality.* Npnakflr. 

MJolonol MalloNon writoM a moit interoNtlng account of Clive*i great 
work in India— no Intoroxting that, having l)ogun to road it, one ii 
unwilling to lav It aMido until tho laxt tmgo hait beon reached. The 
charactor of Olive m a loader of mon, ami oNpocially an a cool, intrepidi 
and rtiMourcoful gonoral, in ably doMcrlbod; and at tho eame time the 
author never fallH to indicate the far-reaching political Hohemei whioh 
inNpired the valour of (Hive and laid the nmndatlon of our Indian 
Kmoiro.'— A^or/A liritinh Daily Mail. 

* ThlN moiiogranh in admirably written bv one thoroughly acquainted 
and in love with mn Mubiect.' -UlaMyow Jhrald. 

'No one in better Muited than (yoh)nel MalloMon to write on Olivdi 
and ho ban porfonned IiIm taxk with diiitinct ■uccohm. Tho whole narra- 
tive 1m. like everything (Jolonel MalloNon writoi, clear and full of 
vigour. — Yorlmhim J*oU. 

' Oobmel MalloNon U reliable and fair, and the oMpeoial merit of hli 
book Im that it alwayM proNontM a clear view of tho whole of the vait 
theatre in which Ulive Kfadually produooN MUch an extraordinary change 
of Mcene.'— i\r«itfcfa«^/# Daily (mronioU, 



SDptntonsi of tije Pte0!S 

ON 

CAPT. TROTTER'S ' EARL OP AUCKLAND.* 

*A viyid accoant of the causes, condact, and consequences of " the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous*' Afghan War of 1838.' — St, Jameses 
Gazette. 

'To write such a monograph was a thankless task, but it has been 
accomplished with entire success by Captain L. J. Trotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly with Lord Auckland's policy, domestic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Auckland's rule.' — Yorkshire Post, 

' To this distressing story (of the First Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of bis pages. He tells it well and forcibly ; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided. ... It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to " Lord Auckland's Domestic Policy," and to his relations with 
«* The Native States of India." *—The Times, 

* Captain Trotter's Earl of Auckland is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition.' — Scotsman. 

' It points a moral which our Indian Kulers cannot afford to forget 
80 long as they still have Kussia and Afghanistan to count with. — 
Glasgow Herald. 

Supplementary Volume : price 3«. 6d, 

< JAMES THOMASON,' BT SIR RICHARD 

TEMPLE. 

' Sir B. Temple's book possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less memorable because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful administration.' — Times. 

' It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests a reader 
less in the official than in the man himself.' — ScoUfinan. 

'This is a most interesting book: to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalleled interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
races "for their own welfare" can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character.' — PaXl Mall Gazette. 

'Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the North- West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the admimstration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the earnestness of his religious faith, and Sir Bichard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner.' — British Weekly, 

* The book is " a portrait drawn by the hand of affection," of one 
whose life was "a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live." 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason's 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch.* — 
Christian. 



iDpinion? of tlie ^ttfrn 

ox 

SIR AUCKLAND OOLVIN'S 'JOHN 
BUSSELL COLVIN/ 

'Tho «(mo1itilIt>u volumn of Hir Willlfviit llimtnr'N mlttiinibl^ '* Ktilord 
of Inilift** NdHoM U (lovotfNl to n Hn^frtiphy of John UummoII Colvin. 
Mr. Oolvfn^ ftM private M<«<!rtiinry in Lonl Auokbuul, tlio <lovrrti(»r- 
Cfotiorfil during iho i\rni Afuhmi Witr, and iim Iiimtt(inftiit-<Jovc<rnor of 
tlin NorUi-WiiNt ProvltKM^M ilurint^ ilio Mutiny, horn n prmninmit part 
In tho ^ovi«rntnmit of HrittNii Indln nt two ifrnat oriNoN of itM liiiitory. 
lUn bioj^rnphttr 1m IiIn Non, Hir Atto)<liincl Oolvlti, who <1oon full luMtioo to 
hU fatlinr'M onrdor find doAnidN him dtotitlv n^ftiriNt ooi'tftin ftflouAtlonH 
whioh havn pHUNod into hlMtory. ... It U n. valimhle find fiH'tiotivn 
omitributhm to nti ivdndrfUdo ntir\t*n. In Ntyin nnd trftnttnottt of \in 
HiiiMont it Im wrll worthy of'itM oonipiutionM.^— yVm/»4. 

*llm Mtory of John (/olvin*M oarmT IndicntoN th^ lintiM on wliioh thti 
truo hiHtory of tito Hrttt Afghan War nnd of tlin IndUn Mutiny Mliould 
hti writt<*n. . . . Not only ImH thu author bonn onatdod to tnako UMt> 
of now And valuablo inatorial, but h<i Iim ii\nt> oonHtruotml thtirnfront 
now and notoworthy oxplanationM of thn poMition of alfalcM at two tumln^- 
\H)\nin in Indian h\nU)ry,'-~/ira<h7n}/. 

' Ili^it aM In thn Mtandard of (ixn^Umioo attained by tho voltinidM of 
this MorioN, Hir Auokland ('oIviti^M rarnriit work haN ron<ihod tlio hl^h- 
Wfttor mark .*' Artny and Nanf/ iiazail^, 

HtrAuokland ('olvin {(ivom um an a<lmi(aido Mtudy (»f hiH mdijodt, both 
MN a man (»f affalrM and nn a Mtudont in private Ufn. In doln^f thift, hlM 
plotur0H({uo tlinmo allows hint, without outHtiippin(( thit blo((ra|»hloa] 
llmltM aMNi^nody to jtrofMtnt ((raphlo ph^turoM of old Oaloutia and Indian 
llfo in ^onoral.' Manvhf4ftf (■ouHtr. 

* TliiH littlo volumo oontairiH pioturnM of India, oaMt and jhroNcmt, which 
it would \te hard to mattih for artimtlo tou»h ami lino foolintf. Wo wInIi 
thoro woro mt^'o of thoNatno kind to follow/ Ht, Janniif» Uattil*. 

'SIR HENRY LAWRENCE/ BY 
GENERAL MCLEOD INNES. 



' An a^ltnirablo aooount of tho work dono by on* of tho ((roatoit and 
moNt noido of tho mon who havo athtrnnd otir Indian tCmpIro. ... No 
man In bnttor ouallHod to writo about tho dofcnco of tho lUmldoncy than 
Uonoral InnoH. Athtinarum. 

* Wo oan oordlally rooommond UiIn a<K)ount of tho modom C*hri»tlan 
h<Tro.' Aawhrny, 

' A Mympathotio Mkotoh. (Irnoral InnoN toUw hU Mtory with Moldlorly 
iirovity and a Mturdy botlof in \iU horo.* — Tlme», 

'Tho loNMmfi taught by Hir Ilonry Iiawronoo*M work in India aro, 
porhapM, at t)di« momont aM doMorvln^ of moHoum rollootlon aM at any tlmo 
Minoo hiH doatii. Wo woloomo thiN oxmilbrnt littlo blojjfraphy of the 
KToat iMddior-oivllian by a dlMtiritfulMhod ofiloor of oxooptlonal knowledge 
and oxporlonoo.'- -JhtiU/ Nrwii, 

* 'V\\\n Ixiok In a ywy 'f(ood memoir, aM nearly an |KMNible what a book 
of tho kind Mliould ha^-^Hroiimnn, 
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